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WELFARE WORK IN MODERN ITALY 


(References : Odon Por—Fascism; The Survey Graphic, March, 1927; 
C.P.E. No. 83, League of Nations. Child Welfare News Summaries, 1926- 
27, Children’s Bureau, Washington). 

Possibly, no country in the world is more frequently or continuously 
in the popular eye at the present time than the Kingdom of Italy, with its 
colorful Premier, Mussolini. And, as no department of national activity, 
or no potential factor of national life has been allowed to remain outside 
the ken of the Dictator’s omnipresent interest, there are few spheres of 
human occupation, in which there is not a particular interest in Italian 
development therein. 

In recent months, changes in the welfare field in Italy have been com- 
prehensive and significant. For an understanding of how they could be 
possible, and of the broad and incisive lines, which they have followed, it 
is necessary to have some appreciation of preceding events in the Italian 
kingdom, and some concept of the prevailing atmosphere, and political 
philosophy, in which they have been born. 

Regardless of one’s attitude towards Mussolini, and his social and 
political thought, or the strength of one’s convictions that his are a method 
and mode of government unacceptable to people, bred in the heritage of 
British freedom and constitutional practice, one must admit the tremendous 
significance of Fascism in Italian life, and international polity. 

In fact, no less divergent critics than the Italian, Cipriano Oppo, and 
the American, Edward Lindeman, rank Fascism as perhaps the most 
significant development in political thought in the last 150 years. Oppo 
says it is “the most original movement to appear after a century-long 
domination by the thought of the French Revolution,” while Lindeman, 
writing from the point of view of the United States citizen, says: “Because 
Fascism could so easily be made compatible with large sections of American 
thought and practice, it constitutes the first realistic challenge to the spirit 
of freedom and democracy which emerged from our Revolution in 1776,” 

One is inclined to agree that it is something new and revolutionary 
that has seized and transformed the Italy of 1922 into the Italy of today, 
and that there is indeed new, strong and vigorous life athrob in the womb 
of Italy and that that portentous offspring may bring peace or war in our 
time, in Europe and the world. 

It must be remembered, too, that Italy has not had the tradition or 
experience of freedom and representative government that has been ours. 
Cavour, the great artificer of Italian self-government died in 1861, only 
six years before the Dominion of Canada became a self-governing, self- 
contained Dominion, and federation of united provinces. Cavour had not 
attained full Italian freedom. He had rather laid the structure thereof. 
Yet this measure of representative government was acquired 70 years after 
the French Revolution—172 years after England’s Bill of Rights, and 646 
years after the Magna Charta! There was not, therefore, the resistance of 
permanence to new and dictatorial measures in the Italian vessels of repre- 
sentative and constitutional government, which such strong, new wine 
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would encounter in the British domains. The Italian system of govern- 
ment followed the lines of a constitutional monarchy, with the executive 
power vested in a king, but exercised through his ministers. The legislative 
authority was vested in the King and the two Houses of Parliament. Uni- 
versal suffrage to both men and women had been granted comparatively 
recently. But, from 1848 on, probably under the influence of the Pied- 
montese tradition, Italian practice had aimed at retaining strong and direct 
control from the central government, over even the smallest details of local 
government. (This minute subdivision of authority and executive respon- 
sibility is reflected in the most recent welfare measures). The Kingdom 
was divided into 75 provinces, with a prefect, as the representative of the 
central government, at the head of each. This bureaucratic method of 
executive control built up an army of over 500,000 civil servants in a 
country with 40,000,000 people. The members of Parliament had grad- 
ually become dependent to a great extent in their various districts on these 
executive officials. Proportional representation had been introduced in 
1919, with a resultant realignment of the forces in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties along more personal than party lines. Italy’s full strength had been 
hurled into the war. The glorious victories of the Italian army had keyed 
a naturally emotional and temperamental people to the tension of a sus- 
tained note of music, or a taut and strained fibre. The tremendous prob- 
lems of reconstruction and civil re-establishment found them in the exhaus- 
tion of nervous and spiritual reaction. 


By November, 1922, Italian life had reached a stage of disorganization 
verging upon collapse. Industrial disorganization was chaotic. Strikes, 
unemployment, insubordination in farm and factory employees were inde- 
scribable. In 1920 over 30,000,000 working days were lost, due to strikes 
in industry and agriculture, 16,500,000 in 1880 industrial strikes, and 14 
million in agricultural “lay-offs.” The railways, government services, civil 
and judicial procedure were all on the verge of collapse. Deficits on the 
railways exceeded 1,000,000,000 lire. The national budget deficit approxi- 
mated 3,000,000,000 lire. Municipal administration, in most areas, reflected 
the prevalent disorder and incompetence. This was somewhat the con- 
dition of the 42,000,000 Italian people, nearly double the population of a 
century previous, when Mussolini made his march on Rome in November, 
1922. 

The Italian government capitulated while the Fascists seized all the 
branches of the public service, the railways, the post offices and the tele- 
graphs; and undertook to maintain order in factory, field, and city streets. 
To its service Fascism brought its own militia with, later, control of the 
Italian army. It brought a new political creed, and perhaps most important 
of all, but the personal factor of Mussolini himself, it substituted industrial 
or occupational representation through the Guilds or Corporations for geo- 
graphical representation, and local autonomy in districts and municipalities. 

Fascism taught the old creed: “Nothing outside of the State; all within 
the State; nothing against the State,” to a new measure. As Rocco, Mus- 
solini’s Minister of Justice puts it: 

“For Fascism, society is the end, individuals the means, and its whole 
life consists in using individuals as instruments for its social ends. The 
State therefore guards and protects the welfare and development of indi- 
viduals not for their exclusive interest, but because of the identity of the 
needs of individuals, with those of society, as a whole.” 

Lindeman, the outsider, sums it iv in less poetic and altruistit vein: 


“Economic self-interest, and all that goes with it—competition, private 
cwnership of capital and the means of production, etc., are foundation 
stones of Fascist doctrine. Moreover, the State guarantees that this estab- 
lished order of production shall not be disturbed by strikes, lock-outs or 
boycotts.” 

The means to the end has been the organization of all national life 
into the syndical Guilds or Corporations. The Corporations are presided 
over by the Minister of Corporations (in this case Mussolini), and follow 
the lines of national activities—the Corporations of Industry, Agriculture, 
Professions, Arts and the Civil Service. Each Corporation has three dis- 
tinct sections—Labour, Technical and Professional Workers, and Capital. 
Membership in the corporations is obligatory for every citizen, and is essen- 
tial to the successful carrying on of a trade or profession. The Corpora- 
tions are the only recognized spokesmen for labour under the compulsory 
arbitration legislation. Though the dues are obligatory, actual membership 
need only number 10 per cent of the members of a given craft in a given dis- 
trict. This allows the Fascist leaders to select and reject members as they 
desire. Under the Fascist regime municipal elections have been abolished and 
the communes are governed by the podesta, or local governor, and his Fas- 
cist advisers. He is nominated directly by the central government. But he, 
in turn, may reject the local advisory leaders, chosen by the local group. 
Thus, the local corporation units are subject to a dual control—the local 
Fascisti, through their power to accept or reject members, and the central 
government, through the podesta. The members of the House of Deputies 
are in turn, elected by the specific National Corporations. It is such an 
inter network of control over every branch of Italian national activity that 
gives point to the claim that, “Today, the Vatican is the only organization 
in Italy, which dares to differ with Fascism.” 

Such vigorous control and forceful reorganization seems to have 
worked materially, at least, for strikes had disappeared entirely by 1926. 
In the same year the railways had a surplus of 175,000,000 lire, and the 
national finances 2,000,000,000 lire. Italy must import practically all her 
coal, so Mussolini has turned to the development of her tremendous water 
power. In 1925 Italy’s hydro-electric developments generated 6,900,000,000 
k.w.h, as against 1,700,000,000 in 1913. As previously stated, the Italian 
population has doubled in the last century. Italy must import nearly all 
her iron and steel, all her cotton, one-third of her grain, and must place 
30 to 75 per cent of her products abroad. In such a situation, emigration and 
emigrants’ remittances practically meant a productive export trade in Italian 
labour. United States and Canadian immigration legislation in recent 
years have operated to reduce Italian emigration from 872,000 in 1913 to 
311,000 in 1925. These factors have meant, to quote Rocco again, that 
Fascism “works for the establishment of peace in Europe and for the eco- 
nomic expansion of the Italians, who could not be hemmed in within their 
own boundaries without danger to themselves, and without danger to their 
peaceful, international relations.” So, apparently, Mussolini, through elec- 
terical development, is seeking to make industrial development in Italy 
cheap enough to attract foreign capital. To the same end, he is bringing 
in far-reaching social, health and housing reforms, which the State will 
administer, doubtless to remove possible discontent that would generate 
were an even lower standard of life, forcibly to follow the lower wages, 
he has inaugurated recently. Of the same whole, is his plan for a powerful 


merchant marine, manned with cheap but efficient labour, which can trans- 
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port raw and finished material to and from these Italian factories, at prices 
low enough to make Italy the centre of a great “middleman” and “carrying” 
trades. “Internally,” to refer to Rocco once more, “the Fascist regime has 
strongly consolidated its program of moral, political and economic recon- 
struction by means of a national discipline which enables the government 
to carry on vast reforms in the fields of legislation, and administration, 
production and labour.” 

And it is with these latter reforms, introduced on this background, 
that the present article is chiefly concerned. Of them all, those in the field 
of child welfare are naturally the items of chief importance to a Canadian 
working in that field. 

But even in these, as in the ordering of the greatest undertaking of the 
Italian state, the personal interest and activity of Il Duce is evident. So 
broad his sweep, so intense his interest, one almost feels of him with San- 
ford Griffiths, that “Mussolini is very much an eagle—or any other large 
bird your fancy may suggest—in a canary cage, and Rome, rather a small 
perch.” And Mussolini gets results. Ruthless and direct his methods may 
be, but the ends are attained, the direct and undisguised ends which he 
seeks. Francis Hackett has put it neatly: “He is likely to mix up the 
quantitative with the qualitative, to smash the baby on the head, so that it 
can be quiet enough for him to give it supper.” The amazing thing to a 
Canadian, bred in British freedom, is that the baby seems to enjoy its sup- 
per quite nicely after the smash, to sleep well, and to awaken the next 
morning to an active and happy day, quite ready for a “restful” clip again. 
Legal Reforms. 

Mussolini first introduced a complete revision along more modern, and 
cf course, centralized lines of all the codes—the penal, commercial, civil 
and maritime, as well as the codes of civil and penal procedure. These 
recorstructed codes, he has made the basis of a complete renovation of the 
national life. 

Education. 

Like any leader, who aims at the permanency of his reforms, Musso- 
lini early invaded and captured the schools, but his reforms in this field 
have been broader in scope and concept than merely the inauguration of 
Fascist control. Of course, the latter has been attained by demanding an 
oath of all teachers, and by vesting all appointments to the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the selection of the rectors and heads of faculties of the univer- 
sities, in the Minister of Education. The Fascist salute is made obligatory 
for teachers and students alike. 

Prof. Gentile, one of the best known Italian educationalists, was placed 
in charge of the re-organization of Italian education shortly after the 
Fascisti “took over.” The sincerity of the reconstruction policy was indi- 
cated by the fact that Parliament gave him full powers to reorganize 
existing conditions and to appoint professors and control expenditure, with- 
out reference to Parliament for ratification of appointments or amending 
legislation. His reorganization of an overgrown administrative system is 
described in Italy as “The Gentile Earthquake.” Long overdue economies 
were introduced. Directors of studies were reduced from 74 to 19. Members 
of the Education Council were reduced from 32 to 21, Commissioners from 
5 to 4; the number of departments from 37 to 21, and the inspectors from 
450 to 150. The qualifications of the teachers were raised and hundreds 
inadequately qualified were released. The prevalent strikes had spread 
to the schools and discipline was in oom. Gentile brought back strong 
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control, and inaugurated state examinations as a method of standardiza- 
tion and universal check on pupils and teachers. 

The elementary schools were removed from municipal to State control, 
and the former positive and informative teaching altered. A combined sys- 
tem of the Montessori, the Chicago and the Prussian was utilized. Two 
innovations are important—the teaching of the Roman Catholic religion 
was made obligatory for five years—children may be excused therefrom 
only on parental protest. It is claimed that Gentile explains that the intro- 
duction of religious teaching is aimed not so much at religious instruction 
as the development of the emotional and philosophic attributes. The sec- 
ond innovation was free drawing and the keeping of an individual diary 
by each child, written and illustrated by himself. In the secondary schools, 
philosophy, science and the history. of civilization are being taught. 

The universities were divided into three classes, the A class, with State 
endowment, the B class, supported by local governments with State sup- 
port, and the C class, privately endowed. A fair measure of self-govern- 
ment was conceded to professors and students. - State policy aimed at the 
reduction of Classes B and C, by heavy grants to the State endowed uni- 
versities, thus hoping ultimately to have university standardization under 
centralized control. But Italian affection for the old universities, privately 
founded, and the individuality of character and teaching of these univer- 
sities proved too strong a force, and the “C” universities continue to thrive 
Not once or twice, have provincial Mussolini’s in this land found them- 
selves grounded on the same rock! 

Women in Italian Life. 

The place of women in the national life is always somewhat indicative 
of the degree of social progress. The women of Italy were enfranchised, 
and in enjoyment of considerable force in national life before the Fascist 
regime. The Italians have always been proud of the place accorded the 
Madonna in national life, and have to some degree granted the mother in 
the home a similar measure of veneration, with a resultant major share in 
the control of the economic, welfare and educational activities of the family. 
Today over 30 per cent of the total enrolment at Italian universities are 
women, while 70 per cent of the elementary school teachers are women. So 
great had become the Amazonian invasion of university chairs that recent 
restrictions have been issued controlling the departments in which the pro- 
fessors may be women. 

The women of Italy were therefore accustomed, to take an active part 
in public life, but were not organized as the women of many other lands. 
Irene di Robilant, writing on the subject, says: “Team work and club 
movements are Fascist innovations in a land where, for centuries sceptical 
individualism has reigned supreme.” The Fascist movement was taken 
up by the women and today there are nearly 200 Fasci women’s organiza- 
tions, with some 60,000 membership. They are the most powerful group 
next to the Union of Catholic Women (400,000, headed by the Marchesa 
Maddalena Patrizi). The most prominent “Fascista” is the Duchess d’Aosta. 
The Fasci women have taken up education, child welfare and. housing as 
their programme. Women are also active members on equal terms in the 
Corporations. 

Housing. 

With the lead given in the plans for the beautification of Rome by 
modern methods, but on ancient lines, all recent Italian construction seems 
to be mindful of its architectural heritage. Though it would be difficult to 
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describe worse housing conditions than prevail in parts of Italy it is to be 

noted that in recent industrial and hydro developments the new plants 

spread out well, with attractive design and finish. The workingmen’s 

homes are well scattered, and were built, set in tiny gardens, and provided 
“every so often” with open spaces. 

Child Welfare. 


But it is in the reorganization of child welfare work in the last two 
years that the Fascist Government has made possibly its most notable con- 
tribution to welfare. Different types of child welfare work have gone on in 
Italy for centuries. For instance, the Foundling Hospital in Florence, 
where all around the colonade the blue and white Bambinos of della 
Robbia look down, carries a heavy endowment from Lorenzo de Medici 
and his mother, but the Federzoni Act, of May 7, 1926, proclaimed to the 
world that the Dictator deemed child welfare a subject of sufficient national 
importance to create a strong and elaborate national system for its provision 
and administration. ® 


Under this Act, a strong National Association for Child Welfare was 
formed, under the Minister of the Interior, and headed by a committee of 
twenty-seven members appointed by Royal Decree. The selection of these 
members indicates how real a grasp Mussolini has of the ramifications of 
child welfare problems in the national life. Two members of the Senate, 
two from the Chamber of Deputies, seven representatives of child welfare 
agencies, three representatives of women’s groups (National Council of 
Women, the Catholic Women’s League and the Fasci), four civil servants, 
one lawyer, one doctor, and one representative each from the National In- 
surance Bureau, the Emigration Commission, the obstetricians, the pedia- 
tricians, the eugenists, and the mental-hygienists are appointed for four 
years. Any member failing to attend four consecutive meetings retires. 
All private, municipal and state charities, and all voluntary agencies deal- 
ing with the protection of women or children come under the supervision 
of the committee. Each agency retains its own by-laws and constitution 
but agrees to collaborate in the general programme. Different classes of 
membership in the Association are open to associate members. 

Provincial committees are created in each of the provinces, under Ad- 
ministrative Councils, selected by the National Committee. The medical 
health officer, and the school inspector are local officers, ex-officio of the 
Provincial Committees. In the Communes the local work is under the 
supervision of “patrons” provincially appointed. The “patrons” supervise 
all work, paid and voluntary, done in their Communes. Existing agencies 
are to continue the work, which they have been doing, but under the super- 
vision of the national service. They are not free to refuse any cases for 
which they can provide care, provided payment is guaranteed by the com- 
mittee or its local counterpart. Maternity homes and hospitals under this 
section of the Act must provide if wards are available, care for needy, ex- 
pectant mothers, four weeks preceding and following childbirth, with pay- 
ment from the National Service. 


Generous appropriations have been voted the service—an annual grant 
of 8,000,000 lire from the Ministry, and special appropriations at a fixed 
rate for the relief of poor children; a percentage of the profits of pawn- 
shops ; and such percentage of the net profits of the six great banks of Italy 
as they may vote, (these are the Banks of Naples, Sicily, Rome—Santo 
Spirito; Siena, Turin, and the Lombard Provinces), the latter money to be 
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expended in these districts; and one quarter the communal visitor’s tax to 
be expended in that commune. In June, 1927, an additional tax was im- 
posed on all bachelors over 25 years of age, and the revenue will also be 
devoted to the Bureau. Private contributions may also be made to the 
National Committee. 

The duties laid upon the National Committee include direct provision 
for needy, destitute or expectant mothers, and their children up to 5 years 
of age; the relief of indigent families; and direct provision for physically 
or mentally abnormal, neglected, perverted and delinquent children up to 
18 years of age. They are to establish clinics and dispensaries, especially 
for prenatal work, for social diseases, and for tuberculosis. They are to 
establish schools for instruction in child guidance, maternal and infant 
welfare, and domestic science. (Itinerant teachers have been provided in 
the Civil Service to give instruction where required). They are to examine 
existing legislation, and to recommend new. They are to exercise super- 
vision over all existing agencies, and are empowered to suspend directors 
and employees of existing agencies, or to close agencies or institutions. 
They may found maternity institutions or orphanages, or establish special 
funds and subsidize existing services. They may co-ordinate agencies, or 
re-direct activities from a well served community to one, where the work 
is more urgently required. They are not subject to existing laws or regu- 
lations governing welfare agencies, but may benefit by any privileges con- 
ferred under such legislation. They are entitled to utilize governmental 
counsel. 

The principles and standards of work which form the latter part of the 
Act, and later proclamations issued thereunder, are as comprehensive and 
revolutionary as some of the powers conferred thereby. On pain of fine it 
becomes obligatory upon every citizen to report any known cases of neg- 
lect or need to the Committee, and every person, other than a parent or 
legal guardian, assuming care of a child must report immediately to the 
Central Service. Lists of children in care must be regularly reported also. 

Child Labour is regulated according to the International Conventions. 
Certain regulations governing sanitary conditions of employment, and 
medical supervision of all young employees are also provided. Employers 
of agricultural labour are required to comply with certain housing and 
health conditions. 


Motion Picture legislation provides for the adoption of the classifica- 
tion principle, and for the public announcement of all “adult” pictures as 
such. The attendance of unaccompanied children at the theatres is pro- 
hibited, as is also the employment of young children in theatrical or cinema- 
tographical productions. 


All Alcoholic Beverages, including wine, are prohibited for all young 
persons under 18 years of age, as is the employment of persons under this 
age, in any establishment where such are sold, or supplied (except members 
of the proprietor’s family). 

No tobacco in any form is to be sold or supplied to children or young 
persons. 

Midwifery diplomas are awarded only after two years’ training in 
State maternity hospitals. The calling is professional, with no physician 
attending except in abnormal cases. An approved technique must be fol- 
lowed, with a daily visit to the patient, for the first five days after delivery. 


Maternity Insurance clauses are included in the national health insur- 
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ance scheme, covering maternity sickness and death. All women employed 
in industry, married or unmarried, are insured under the scheme, which 
provides medical advice and experienced care for mother and child. The 
large insurance companies have taken a great interest and are assisting in 
the establishment of bureaus and clinics. By May, 1927, clinics for insured 
women existed in 16 of the large cities of Italy. 


Children born out of wedlock are the subject of a decree of May, T927, 
whereby funds jointly provided by national, municipal and local authorities 
are available for the assistance of such children, who apply under 6 years 
of age, up to 14 years. The aid is paid to the mothers, agencies, or foster 
mothers actually caring for the children. Provision is made for periodic 
examination and treatment of both mothers and children by qualified 
physicians. 

Special classes have been established, particularly in Rome, for retarded 
and mentally defective children, Children markedly defective, or delin- 
quent after two years’ training are sent to special institutions for custodial 
care. Special teachers and inspectors are provided. 


That Italy has responded is evident in the establishment to date of four 
travelling clinics, and maternity centres in 54 communes. The city of Siena 
has made its war memorial a day nursery and kindergarten for 150 chil- 
dren of pre-school age. Milan, centre of industry, has provided a health 
centre for the regular physical examination of all children under 3 years. 
Even in the far-off regions of the southern mountains, in La Basilicata, 
where the poverty is so great that 40% of the children do not go to school, 
a child welfare study has been made and measures are being taken to deal 
with privation, and infant mortality. 


Welfare work, like every other phase of Italian activity, is feeling the 
impact of a new and vigorous personality and is permeated with its trans- 
mitted vitality. Every department of national life—politics, economics, 
art, literature, music, drama, welfare effort—is reacting to a new and 
dominating stimulus. Whatever our judgment or attitude towards that 
driving force, one may say of the welfare effort what Arnaldo Fratelli 
says of literature: 


“A people of ancient civilization and glorious traditions in the field 
of art and culture is retempering its spirit to a wonderful new youth.” 


Italy is greeting her new youth with adequate protection for the 
youngest of the “least of these.” 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 


As we go to press, word is received that plans are complete this 
year to hold a Canadian Conference on Social Work at Montreal, Quebec, 
April 24th to 27th, 1928. To Dr. Dawson, of McGill University, and to Mr. 
J. Howard T. Falk, of Montreal Financial Federation, must go the major 
share of credit for advancing the long discussed project to this definite 
stage. Miss C. Jean Walker, Toronto, has been appointed secretary. Parti- 
cipating organizations are the Social Service Council of Canada, the Cana- 
dian National Committee on Mental Hygiene, the Canadian Association 
of Child Protection Officers, and the Canadian Association of Sociat 
Workers. 

The Canadian Council on Child Welfare will not hold a Conference 
in 1928. ; otis of aie. = ma eee 
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Report on Blind Children 
in Canada 


(Compiled by the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, and the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare, at the request of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nations.) 


Historical. 


In Canada prior to the war, excellent work had been done on behalf 
of the blind in some areas, but no comprehensive, general scheme had been 
inaugurated. Though it was estimated that the blind population numbered 
6500 to 7000, less than 1000 cases could be registered. Four schools for 
blind children existed, but only two industrial plants for the employment 
of adult blind: one at Montreal, and one at Ottawa. The two plants em- 
ployed approximately forty-five people in the aggregate. The Canadian 
Free Library at Toronto was endeavouring, with limited resources, to serve 
such blind as it could locate. 


During 1916 the first blinded veterans of the Great War returned to 
Canada and certain of them became interested in the problem of the 
civilian blind. Public interest and sympathy, stirred and stimulated by the 
problems of the war blinded, were prepared to take a comprehensive view 
of the whole question of the provision of education and training for the 
blind. The Halifax disaster, in which, through the explosion of a munition 
ship in the harbour, numbers of adults and children were blinded, also 
stirred the heart and mind of the public to a clearer perception of the prob- 
lems presented by this particular handicap. Utilizing this public interest, 
a group of interested Canadian citizens, in 1918, applied to the Dominion 
Government for a charter for the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, which was granted in March, 1918. 


The same complications arose in connection with this problem as al- 
most inevitably arise in the: treatment ,of any Canadian social problem. 
By the terms of the British North America Act (1867), the legislation un- 
der which the federation of the provinces of the Dominion of Canada was 
consummated, practically all questions of social welfare, with one or two 
specific exceptions, are assigned to the responsibility of the various pro- 
vincial governments. Hence, had it been decided in 1918 to deal with the 
question of the blind as a state responsibility, those interested would have 
been faced with the heavy responsibility of attempting to obtain the or- 
ganization of state departments for the care of the blind, along uniform 
lines, in each of the nine provinces. This situation predisposed the lead- 
ers of the movement to favour the creation of a voluntary, Dominion-wide 
organization, under private control which would be responsible for a 
comprehensive national program. 
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It was also felt that were the undertaking headed up in Government 
Departments, there would be a grave danger of the handicapped workers 
regarding themselves more or less as wards of the Government, entitled to 
full maintenance, whether or not the quality or quantity of their work 
justified such action. Such a situation might also lead to government sub- 
sidies far in excess of the wage benefits actually received by the blind 
workers. Inevitably also, there would be the danger of resentment of the 
competition of a government-maintained industry, with privately con- 
trolled enterprises in the same field. 


Form of National Organisation. 


These various considerations influenced Canadian development along 
the lines of voluntary and private, rather than public provision for the 
care and training of the Blind. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind seeks, in the terms of 
its charter, “to ameliorate the condition of the blind and to prevent blind- 
ness.” The Institute is governed by a National Council, with divisional 
boards, which administer the work in their prescribed territories along the 
general lines of national policies. The Council consists of interested citi- 
zens throughout the Dominion, one third of whom must be representative 
blind persons. 


The administration expenses of the national organisation are largely 
financed by a grant from the Dominion Government. The actual work in 
the provinces is generally financed by a provincial government grant, cov- 
ering fifty per cent of the cost, the balance being provided through dona- 
tions from the general public. In several of the provinces, various muni- 
cipalities contribute to the maintenance of the practical work. 


Finances. 


Since the issuance of its charter in 1918, subscriptions, donations and 
membership fees contributed to the work of the Institute in Canada have 
totalled $950,467.13. Government and municipal grants have amounted to 
$844,489.37. This total of $1,794,956.50 has been expended under the In- 
stitute’s direction on behalf of the blind, throughout Canada. Factory, or 
like accommodation, or capital assets are always provided for by special 
funds. 


In several centres in Canada, women’s auxiliaries have been formed, 
which assist in local work for the blind and in the raising of revenue. 


Statistical. 


(The population of Canada, by the last census, numbers 8,788,483, of 
whom 3,019,560 are under fifteen years of age.) 


Blind Children and Young Persons in Canada. 


(Including children from Newfoundland boarded in Canadian Schools 
for the Blind.) 
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In Eight Provinces ...... 27 263 137 22 449 
In Quebec Province—Unclassified—117 boys and 91 girls............ 208 
Total—Blind Children and Young Persons in Nine Provinces 657 


Of this group, exclusive of Quebec for which the totals are unclassi- 
fied, it will be seen that 290 are children under 15 years of age. 


Of this total, 180 are practically totally blind and the remainder, 110, 
possess in no case more than ten per cent vision, while many possess much 
less. 


Of this same total, 36 children are mentally deficient as well as blind, 
thus raising a problem of special provision and care. 


The causes of blindness for this group of children of school age, as 
classified by the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, are as follows: 


Under 5 5-15 
TN issciiinisisiseivestasianaeatbaananeeenimadatanaieale 1 15 
BD sccasacsassintstnsits rearing nathan — 3 
OI iia iencdictiabeltidiem nila teeeall 6 30 
CE CN iii iiss icincccaiianidiaaiiits iambic 1 3 
Consanguinity of parents ~.......2........-.-ee--- -= 15 
CN IIE: aii scisnitiicrcaniusniciccnniinitaniionilaaiiin + 83 
Ophthalmia neonatorum ...................-20-s0--00-++ 8 39 
I iii ama ae _~ 6 
NII i scisicicissasscaitiesitsesiaisteaiibiatiis _ 6 
Houle mei ie) Weert Gt it ssc ces _ 5 
Malformation (congenital) -................-.-----+ 4 21 
IIT sissischicpisiiitloeindiacatinnniaaiemaneiaiaiabiaagiaiian ~ 3 
ON cpieceniccitasecsthiibiieshbcnisaibcnaeiibletaiii 1 3 
SIINE RUNIII icinssccxsesisctlasciiicisiiniuiinibinanisiatii 2 10 
IE I ass ivsccssentnccsasinnnnconeittenisninsmiinsnc 1 28 
Syphilis (congenital) ...................-.-c--ss-ess+-+ -= 4 
IIT xicssiessriciivhacscstitesenincoiciei sabeaeabcchaamiacliatiaaal — 3 


NOTE.—The discrepancy between totals of individuals and causes of blindness is due 
to the fact that in some cases more than one disease is present. 


Services to Blind Children. 


Prevention.—The Institute in recent years has been concentrating at- 
tention and effort on preventive work in this field. In collaboration with 
the health and child welfare agencies, a concerted effort has been made to 
obtain legislation in all the Canadian provinces providing for general com- 
pulsory treatment for all infants at birth, in order that the risk of ophthal- 
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mia neonatorum may be eliminated. The Dominion Department of Health 
has given considerable assistance in this effort. At the present time, such 
treatment is required by statute or regulation, in four of the nine Canadian 
provinces, viz., British Columbia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, and 
Ontario, and pending in Alberta and Nova Scotia, while in some argentol is 
supplied free to the medical profession, from the provincial government 
laboratories. 


Pre-School Care.—During the past year, arrangements have been con- 
cluded for the wider registration of blind children of pre-school age. A 
co-operative arrangement has been made between the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare and the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, whereby 
the former agency, through its contact with the child welfare associations 
in the health and child protection fields, is endeavouring to obtain regis- 
tration with the Institute for the Blind, of all blind children of pre-school 
age. 

Where the child’s home is a fit and suitable place for his care, the 
child welfare agencies will provide supervision, and the Institute for the 
Blind special home instructors for his training and for the instruction of 
his parents. 


Where the child requires foster home care, the services of existing 
child welfare agencies will be utilized to secure such care and to provide 
supervision. The Institute will provide special training in the teaching of 
such children for the foster-parents, and will also provide any additional 
amount required for the payment of boarding home care of blind children. 


The Institute for the Blind and the Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
have jointly issued a leaflet of instruction for parents on “The Home Train- 
ing of the Blind Child.” 


At school age, such children are immediately referred to the educa- 
tional authorities of their respective provinces, that academic and technical 
education may be provided. 


Preventive Work in Schools. 


Special representations have been made to the provincial and muni- 
cipal authorities in charge of education and health, urging the observance 
of all features tending to reduce eyestrain in the equipment of school build- 
ings. 

Sight-saving classes have been organised in many of the.large urban 
centres throughout Canada. In some of the provinces, special provincial 
grants are made to any local school boards providing such classes. 


Through the school health services in the various provinces, cases re- 
quiring optical attention are located. Necessitous cases are helped by the 
Institute or by philanthropic societies, or by such agencies as the Junior 
Red Cross. In some of the provinces, provision is made under the Child 
Protection legislation for action against a parent, who refuses to provide 
proper care of this kind to any child in need thereof. 


Education of Juvenile Blind. 


The school-age of the blind is rated by the Institute as from seven to 
twenty years of age. Special kindergarten instruction is given to young 
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children who live in accessible districts by the home teachers of the 
Institute staff. Education, however, is one of the most jealously guarded 
of provincial rights in Canada, so jurisdiction over the education of blind 
children of school-age is fully recognized as a provincial responsibility. 
The Institute, however, attempts to assure itself that every blind child of 
school-age is receiving proper education, and where necessary, provides 
assistance to parents in outfitting their children for school, etc. During 
school years the Institute also assists through the sale of raw materials for 
handicrafts, at cost, through free library services, etc. 


At seven years of age a blind child, physically fit, and not below cer- 
tain mental grades, is eligible for admission to a school for the blind. 
There are five such schools in Canada: 


1. Halifax School for the Blind, Halifax, N.S. 


The three Maritime provinces of Canada—Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island—unite in the agreement, governing the 
admission of pupils to this school. The average attendance is 165 pupils 
at an average per capita cost of $500.00 per annum. This cost is met by a 
$200.00 grant from the province concerned, $200.00 from the municipality, 
and the balance from the endowment fund income. Parents are requested 
to pay the railway fare and provide all clothing and spending money for 
the children. 


By a splendid arrangement, the neighbouring Dominion of Newfound- 
land sends all its blind children to this School, paying the annual cost of 
each pupil directly to the School. 


2. Montreal Association for the Blind School, 6870 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, Que. 


This school is operated by the Association. This school not only ad- 
mits blind children from six to twenty years of age, but has recently 
opened a “Sunshine Home Branch” for. infants from the age of one and a 
half to six years, together with kindergarten facilities. The total average 
attendance of all ages of blind juveniles is approximately 16 pupils. 


A small per capita grant is made by the Quebec government, but in 
most cases the cost of the maintenance of children in attendance is met 
from public donations except in a few cases where the parents are able and 
willing to pay. 


3. Nazareth Institute for the Blind, St. Catherine St., Montreal, Que. 


This school is operated by a religious order, and serves, chiefly, the 
French-speaking Roman Catholic population. Juveniles of all ages are 
received. The total attendance averages about two hundred pupils. The 
school specializes in teaching music and piano-tuning to those pupils cap- 
able of learning them. 


A small per capita grant is made by the Quebec government. All 
other costs are met by payments from the parents, or by public donations. 
4, Ontario School for the Blind, Brantford, Ont. 


This School is owned and operated directly by the Province of On- 
tario, through the Provincial Department of Education which meets the 
entire cost of maintenance and tuition during the school term. Parents 
pay transportation costs, and provide clothing and spending money. The 
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annual attendance averages one hundred and forty-five pupils, of whom 
about fifty to fifty-five come annually from the three “prairie” provinces, 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


These three Western provinces have no schools for the blind, and 
have made a special agreement with Ontario for the education of their 
blind juveniles. The Ontario government makes no charge for tuition but 
charges these provinces with maintenance at the rate of $300.00 per child 
per annum. The western provinces gather their children at a central point, 
and transport them in special railway cars, to and from Ontario, at the 
beginning and end of the school year. The parents are requested to provide 


clothing, spending money, and transportation costs to the centre of de- 
barkation. 


5. The British Columbia School for Deaf Mutes and Blind, Point Grey, 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


This school was erected and is maintained entirely by the province of 
British Columbia. There is a special department with qualified teachers 
for blind juveniles. The average attendance is about twenty pupils per 
year. All costs of maintenance and tuition are borne by the provincial 
government. Parents are requested to provide costs of transportation, and 
clothing, and to supply spending money to the pupils. 


Summary of Provisions. 


It is, therefore, evident that in every province of Canada, but Quebec, 
practically the complete expense of the tuition and maintenance is met by 
public funds, and their education and training are definitely under the super- 
vision, inspection or control of the provincial educational authorities. No 
blind child in any of the eight provinces is precluded from attending a 
special school because of necessitous circumstances, for, as noted above, the 
Institute will provide clothing if necessary and sometimes even transpor- 
tation costs are met, from public funds, or from interested individuals, ser- 
vice organizations, etc. There is no barrier, in any of these eight provinces 
of Canada, to the special education of the blind child unless it be the 
parents’ attitude. In such cases in certain of the provinces, as previously 
stated, it is possible to take coercive action under the child protection or 
education legislation. However, such parental opposition is not widespread, 
and is encountered largely among foreign-born parents, in the western 
provinces. In these cases, the Departments of Education attempt to over- 
come such reluctance by patient explanation and representation of the bene- 
fits which will accrue to the child. There are still, however, some cases of 
this type where the children have not been removed. 


Tuition Provided for Blind Juveniles. 


In addition to the ordinary academic course, which is followed through 
the first or second year of high school work, the pupils also receive special 
technical and industrial training. The boys are taught piano-tuning, 
basketry and woodcraft; the girls, sewing, knitting and domestic science. 
Children with musical ability are taught vocal and instrumental music, and 
in many cases have been trained for teaching upon leaving school. A 
limited number of scholarships are awarded to especially promising pupils. 
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The schools for the blind and the National Institute are now co- 
operating, in directing pupils into the lines of training which will insure 
employment opportunities upon graduation. 


Employment of Blind in Canada. 


Though the employment of the adult blind does not properly fall 
within the purview of a report on the provision for the blind juveniles of 
Canada, nevertheless, the final judgment on the efficacy of the care and 
training given to the blind child will be the degree to which it fits him or 
her for an independent, self-supporting existence. For this reason, a 
short section on the employment of the blind in Canada is included. 


The blind in need of care or employment in Canada consist roughly 
of two groups, those who, at the age of twenty, have graduated from the 
schools for the blind, and those who have lost their sight, after twenty years 
of age, or who, because of fortuitous circumstances have not received 
special training before that age. For this latter group, the National Insti- 
tute provides training through its visiting Home Teachers, or if they are 
located in the larger centres, in its own Industrial Departments. 


For both groups of blind adults, twenty-one years of age or over, em- 
ployment must be found in the Institute’s factories, in general industry, or 
in independent lines of business. Or, in many cases, raw materials for home 
industries must be supplied at cost, and assistance be given in the marketing 
of the products. 


Canada’s nine million people are settled in a narrow belt stretching 
some four thousand miles from sea to sea. There are only six cities over 
100,000 in population and altogether only some 53 cities over 10,000 in 
size. Consequently, concentrated industries for the blind can be provided 
in only a few centres unless the home ties and relationships are to be broken 
entirely, and blind individuals permanently removed from their home en- 
virons to other centres. Consequently, Canadian development has sought 
to assist the blind in their own homes. 


Concentrated industries for the blind are now operated by the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind in five large cities in Eastern, Central and 
Western Canada, viz., Halifax, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
In these plants, one hundred and sixty blind employees are now engaged. 
In addition Quebec province has two industrial shops located in Montreal, 
one operated by the Nazareth Institute for the Blind, employing approxi- 
mately 25 adults, the other operated by the Montreal Association for the 
Blind, employing approximately 20 adults. But the Institute’s greatest 
activity is in the Home Teaching and Salesroom Department. This divi- 
sion employs eighteen Home Teachers who work throughout the Domin- 
ion with an average of 250 pupils. Last year, these teachers gave over 
12,000 individual lessons. Raw material is supplied at cost through the 
Salesroom Departments. The blind workers are urged to sell their pro- 
ducts locally, but if they desire, they are entitled to send them to the 
Institute’s central salesroom for marketing. The central salesrooms served 
over 700 individual blind persons last year, selling $50,000 of home made 
products alone. The value of products turned out in the first year of the 
Institute’s existence through the industrial activities amounted to 
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$9,000.00. Last year, the ninth year of its operation, this amounted to 
$466,000.00. In some cases industries, formerly heavily subsidized, proved 
self-supporting. 


Two exceedingly interesting innovations of more than national signifi- 
cance have characterized the Canadian work. 


In the first instance, in some of the industries, especially the whitewear 
industry, in which blind women workers were employed, there were so few 
articles on which the great majority of operations could be performed with 
speed and efficiency by the blind, that few sales could be made. Produc- 
tion was low and overhead high. Judicious intermingling of sighted and 
blind workers was tried with the result that a complete range of samples 
could be produced, varying from garments containing 90 per cent. blind 
labour to those involving only 10 per cent. blind labour. The industries 
are becoming self-supporting, and as sales increase, an increasing number 
of blind can be successfully employed with a complement of sighted 
workers. 


In the second instance, important developments have been effected in 
two provinces, (Ontario and Manitoba) in the placement of blind work- 
ers in general industries. In all the provinces, for some years, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards sought the elimination of the blind and par- 
tially sighted worker from general industry due to the accident incidence. 
In operating their own industries though, the Institute has been able to 
maintain a very low accident rate, due largely to care in training of work- 
ers. On the basis of this experience, the Institute has been able to make 
special arrangements with the Compensation Boards of these two provinces 
whereby the National Institute assumes the employer’s premium responsi- 
bility on their own employees, and on any blind persons placed in general 
industry. Several industries are co-operating under this arrangement. It 
is hoped that by this development the National Institute may be able to 
avoid the creation of additional concentrated industries, and may find it 
possible to place the industrially employable in general industry in their 
own localities. 


Problem of Older Blind. 


From a careful study of the problem in Canada, Britain and the 
United States, the Institute is convinced that blind persons can rarely be 
industrially employed beyond the age of fifty years. It is felt that the only 
solution for the problems, which are thus created, is the institution of a 
state pension, payable to necessitous blind at the age of fifty years. 

At present, the National Institute provides relief for such cases from a 
private fund. The present Old Age Pension scheme contemplated in Can- 
ada sets seventy years as the general age at which benefits accrue, with no 
exemption at a lower age to meet the needs of the indigent blind. 


References: 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
186 Beverley Street, Toronto, 2, Ont. 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare, 
Plaza Building, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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THE CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND AND 
CHILD WELFARE 


As the result of the visit of Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Associate Di- 
rector, National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, and of the 
efforts of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, definite steps have 
been taken in various centres in Canada looking toward the conservation 
of vision of school children. ‘ 

In Vancouver and Victoria, interviews were held with various educa- 
tional and government officials and others interested. As a result Van- 
couver has decided to establish a sight-saving class and recently requested 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind to assist them in training a 
special teacher. It is proposed to start the class early in 1928, and the In- 
stitute is hoping to send forward a teacher from Toronto to install the 
equipment, start the class, and carry on for a period of approximately three 
months teaching the class and instructing at least two Vancouver teachers. 


The Provincial Department of Education has requested the Institute 
to submit for approval an outline course of instruction suitable for normal 
school students to be given in the hygiene department and to provide a lec- 
turer for the Summer School. 


In Victoria there has been an awakening of interest among the officials 
of the city schools and the Local Council of Women. 


In Alberta interviews were held with the city educational authorities 
as well as with the government officials in Edmonton and Calgary. The 
provincial officials of the Department of Education approved the principle 
of provision of special sight-saving classes and requested, for their ap- 
proval, an outline course in eye hygiene. They were also prepared to make 
provision for a lecturer at next year’s summer school similar to the arrange- 
ment desired by British Columbia. Both in Calgary and in Edmonton, gen- 
eral interest was evinced in the use of the large type text-book for children 
with defective vision, possibly for. general elementary work. 


Mrs. Hathaway also visited Winnipeg and inspected the sight-saving 
class there. 


In Toronto, Mrs. Hathaway met members of the Toronto School 
Board, the Inspector of Auxiliary Classes for Ontario, the Sight-Saving 
Class teachers and the principal of the schools, where these classes are 
held, the nurses and school medical health officers, and representatives of 
the Toronto Women Teachers’ Association. 


At these conferences sight-saving in general and sight-saving classes 
in particular were discussed; also such correlated subjects as school light- 
ing, use of large type textbooks, methods of assisting rural teachers in 
checking up defective vision cases, equipment and a lending library pro- 
vided interesting and helpful topics for interchange of ideas and sugges- 
tions. Following up Mrs. Hathaway’s visit, the Toronto Board of Edu- 
cation has arranged for a special committee, whose duty will be to take an 
interest in all matters of vision conservation in Toronto schools. 
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1927—PRELIMINARY VITAL STATISTICS, CANADA. 


Preliminary Report on the Vital Statistics of Canada, issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the nine provinces of Canada for March, 
April, May and June, 1927. 


Since January 1, 1926, Quebec province has joined in the scheme of 
national vital statistics, so that now the Bureau of Statistics, for its monthly 
reports, will cover all the provinces. 


In comparing the figures for the months of 1927 with those of the same 
months for the previous year, it should be remembered that for previous 
years the reports represent final figures, while those for 1927 are 
provisional. 


Births by Provinces in March, April, May, June, 1927. 


(Exclusive of Stillbirths.) 











Provinces—1927. March. April. May. June. 
Prince Edward Island..............0......... 125 110 200 125 
RN a lee iain 944 943 933 875 
mew Brenewiek ...............0......... 960 970 936 940 
I sical th eecasenananianats 7,496 7,511 7,057 7,240 
a a ia aaa 6,024 5,917 5,714 5,652 
kaart 1,265 1,240 1,182 1,184 
IN ial 1,879 1,712 1,710 1,729 
i i tale, 1,219 1,190 1,221 1,112 
I IIE i cccnitinscannannsiccaccnts 886 754 811 747 

Re a ee er 20,798 20,347 20,264 19,604 

Comparison with 1926................ 21,356 21,064 20,706 19,464 


Equivalent Annual Birth Rate. Per 1,000 Population. 














Provinces—1927. March. April. May. June. 
Prince Edward Island ........................ (1) (1) (1) (1) 
i 20.5 21.1 20.2 19.6 
BI INE oiscicctisstcssiniccctsstec dais yo 28.7 26.8 27.8 
a ii te aaa 33.9 35.1 34.6 33.8 
a a a a 22.3 22.6 21.1 21.6 
ii ala a 23.0 23.3 21.5 aan 
OO canes cpctettteccorsones 26.5 24.9 24.1 25.2 
ag aa 23.3 23.5 23.3 21.9 
British Columbia ................................ 18.1 16.0 16.6 15.8 

CE a 25.8 26.0 25.1 25.1 

Comparison with 1926................ 26.8 27.3 26.0 25.3 


(1) The figures for Prince Edward Island are regarded as too incom- 
plete to justify computation of a rate. 
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Mortality of Children Under One Year of Age. 





Provinces—1927. March. 
Prince Edward Island ........................ 16 
| a ae 102 
New Brunswick‘ .................................... 77 
UII 2 ienicsiiniiiciasdi tiated ciaeaeteatias a 889 
aia a ta a 465 
I acti le es 112 
SOONCMCTNO UIE occa cccscssececcescteccenessederene 169 
MN lacs i tid aah 8 114 
British Columbia .....................-.-.--..- 51 

. sdhciliaitecticiesnicadasaabiees sci te 1,995 


April. 


11 
93 
105 
884 
44] 
94 
133 
102 
46 





1,909 


Infant Mortality Rate Per 1,000 Living 





Provinces—1927. March. 
Prince Edward Island ........................ (2) 
ME IN isco ai ecescciascnsiaicitatlinidnadec ease 108.1 
PU BOP UINTINE ance nviesissens secnesecensnencece 80.2 
MINI: ccusiesicitnsnpicnistteesinlctainis' sovduabiaditatea 118.6 
I il castlaid cacti icant ada aca ee 77.2 
I i at ce, 88.5 
CONC TIO WIE aaseeccveccesecscansvecensancccasec' 89.9 
a tase cial cell aa ie 93.5 
BOUTIN CINTA cscsesessscnscsccenesdoinsiiensitis 57.6 

TD Wie hcseiicnneenenite tee ke 95.9 

Comparison with 1926 ................ 104.7 


April. 


(2) 
98.6 
108.2 
117.7 
74.5 
75.8 
77.7 
85.7 
61.0 





93.8 
114.5 


May. 


7 
79 
80 

885 
390 
69 
133 
88 
56 





1,787 


Births. 


May. 


(2) 
84.7 
85.5 

115.6 
68.3 
58.4 
778 
72.1 
69.1 
88.2 

105.5 


June. 
3 

66 

68 
768 
343 
58 

95 

68 

45 





1,514 


June. 
(2) 
75.4 
72.3 
106.1 
60.7 
49.0 
54.9 
61.2 
60.2 





77.2 
89.5 


(2) The figures for Prince Edward Island are regarded as too incom- 


plete to justify computation of a rate. 


Maternal Mortality. 





Provinces—1927. March. 
Prince Edward Island ......................-- sich 
BI TIS ics ciandeiteasiliccsialalicili 7 
Whew Boru wile nan. cicnicccccccccscsccseccccsee 3 
CE asicecantcdeniciensnnianuianmtenianianaiais 31 
Ie: asinindnencatiniasdumiiialeianmials 33 
I) sicniictsasnssciinnlicuadmaiiaiaiasats 10 
I a iintesitcsnlsiniistbiiinaitadia 12 
I aici stininsica Cadciiniuicteiiidibaadd 5 
BI CI: aaiicicnicnsiiicicsiniinttatenintiia 7 

TD isco nisenteidiccinatitalaibadlita 108 

Maternal mortality rate per 1,000 
a ke §.2 
For comparison, 1926.............----------+- 6.8 


April. 


39 
33 


13 
10 
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39 
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55 
5.6 


June. 


39 
27 
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NEW MINISTERS IN CHILD WELFARE 
Dominion. 

In the Speech from the Throne, the amalgamation of the Dominion 
Department of Health, and the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment, in the one Ministry of National Health and Veterans’ Welfare was 
announced. The Hon. (Dr.) J. H. King will be in charge of the combined 
portfolio, while Dr. J. A. Amyot, Deputy Minister of Health, since the De- 
partment was established becomes the new sub-head. Dr. King, since tak- 
ing charge of these portfolios in the autumn of 1926 has given of his time 
and interest, unstintingly in familiarizing himself with all the details of 
his responsibilities. Dr. Amyot came to the Dominion service at the close 
of the war, after a distinguished record of overseas service, following in 
turn upon years of an egregious contribution to public health, in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, and University of Toronto. 

The national organizations, which like our own, work in an advisory 
relationship with this Department can be assured of the continuance of 
the same cordial relationships as have prevailed in recent years. 


British Columbia. 

With the New Year, the Hon. T. Duff Pattullo, Minister of Lands and 
Forests in the British Columbia Legislature was sworn in as Provincial 
Secretary for that Province. To this Minister, as in Ontario, are assigned 
the heavy and intricate responsibilities of the Province’s administration 
in child welfare, and general social welfare. Mr. Pattullo has entered on his 
new task in an auspicious manner, giving immediate and energetic atten- 
tion to many of the problems in the neglect and dependency fields which 
had been brought to an immediate crux, by the B. C. Survey. Mr. Pat- 
tullo’s patient, personal attention to detail, his evident sympathy, and quick 
practical grasp of the principles involved in constructive treatment of these 
problems within his province, have given new encouragement and inspira- 
tion to those working in this field. 

Manitoba. 

The Hon. (Dr.) E. W. Montgomery was appointed Minister of Public 
Welfare, in the new Bracken government, formed in 1927. Dr. Mont- 
gomery has a long and extensive experience in health work in his province, 
to his credit. For years he has been a distinguished member of the Board 
of Health. In the months since he assumed responsibility for this depart- 
ment, he has shown himself keenly interested and determined to make 
himself as thoroughly informed on all the intricate details of the heavy 
problems of child care assigned to him as he is master of the problems of 
public health. No Minister in the Canadian provinces has as many and 
varied problems of child welfare assigned to his administration as has the 
Minister of Public Welfare in Manitoba under its broad Child Welfare Act. 
The administration: of the Mothers’ Allowances Act, of Child Care and 
Protection, of Unmarried Parenthood problems, of Adoption, of the Care of 
the Feebleminded, Hospitals, etc., are all included in the roster of this Min- 
ister’s duties. Undoubtedly, Dr. Montgomery is proving an interested and 
capable leader, in the field of public administration of welfare problems. 
Saskatchewan. 

The Hon. (Col.) Cross, former Attorney General of Saskatchewan, 
has resigned from the Gardiner Government. With his going, child welfare 
in the West loses one of its most sympathetic, and understanding adminis- 
trators. Col. Cross was quick to ine the principles of the problems under 
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his administration, energetic and single-minded in driving forward to their 
solution. Under him Saskatchewan’s child welfare legislation was con- 
solidated into one code in the session of 1927. 

A peculiar and unique re-arrangement of portfolios has followed Col. 
Cross’s retirement. The Bureau of Child Protection has been transferred 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. The present Minister, the Hon. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, is a man of whose sympathy and understanding welfare workers have 
had ample and reassuring evidences. But, in principle, it is difficult to 
understand the assignment of child welfare to the portfolio of Agriculture, 
unless it be that in this predominantly agricultural province, public officials 
admit the social workers’ contention that the child is one of our greatest 
resources and therefore concede the inclusion of child welfare in the Agri- 
culture Department. If the re-arrangement results in the same generous 
financial consideration being accorded to child welfare appropriations as 
has been granted in the past, to agricultural expenditure, then the change is 
all for the good! 


FIVE CANADIAN PROVINCES ENDORSE PLACING-OUT 


At the beginning of the New Year the Council office requested opinions 
from the five Canadian provinces where placing out and boarding out of 
children had been carried on to any considerable degree in recent years. 
From these provinces came the following unequivocal statements of en- 
dorsation, based on actual and recent experience. 


Alberta Has Found Homes for All Placeable Children 


Captain K. C. McLeod, Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent 
Children for the province of Alberta, has been able to achieve remarkable 
results in that new province in building up a strongly supervised service 
for placing neglected and dependent children in private homes. 


At the close of 1927, Captain McLeod was able to state: “All our 
wards are passed through a clearing house, and our motto is to get them 
to permanent free foster homes as soon as possible. We have no large 
congregate institutions. 


We have less than a dozen placeable children on our hands at the pres- 
ent time. The unplaceable are as follows: 


Fourteen half-breeds in convents. 

Sixteen eneuretics. 

Two cripples. 

Two conduct cases and fourteen mental defectives, for whom there is 
no accommodation in the Training School. 

This system is eminently satisfactory to our Minister, and I think is 
the only way of handling the situation.” 


a 
Attorney General of Alberta Outlines Alberta’s Child Protection 

Hon. J. F. Lymburn, Attornev-General of Alberta, speaks in warm 
endorsation of the results of the application of modern standards of Child 
Care to the solution of Alberta’s probléms of neglected and dependent 
children. 

In a signed statement, recently issued, Mr. Lymburn savs: “The policy 
adopted by the government of the Province of Alberta of handling com- 
mitted children in receiving homes operated as clearing houses and placing 
the children from these receiving — in family homes throughout the 








Province, has proved not only humane but an effective way of handling 
this great problem. 

When a child is received in the clearing house, medical, surgical, dental 
and mental care and examinations are provided and the children are given 
every possible attention in order that before they are placed in family 
homes they are in as good shape mentally and physically as it is possible 
to have them. Where possible children are adopted into families. If a 
case is more difficult and there appear to be real reasons why a family 
might not wish to finally adopt the child into the home, connections have 
been made throughout the Province with capable and motherly women who 
take and care for a limited number of children under the supervision of the 
inspectors of the department, at a fair rate of remuneration. 

Unplaceable cases are disposed of by arrangement with institutions. 
The government of the Province has only one institution caring for chil- 
dren and that is the Training School for Mental Defectives at Red Deer.” 
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Saskatchewan Has Well Organized System of Child Placing 


In a new and scattered province, with peoples of many racial origins, 
the problems of child welfare are varied and complicated. One would 
naturally suppose that the province of Saskatchewan would find it next 
to impossible to find private family homes for all its little children in need 
of care. But that is exactly what that province has been able to do. 

Mr. F, J. Reynolds, Saskatchewan’s Commissioner of Child Protection, 
says: 

“We make it a practice to place children waiting for free homes in 
temporary shelters and boarding homes. These shelters are operated by 
the different Children’s Aid Societies of the province and we pay them a per 
diem maintenance. We have certain connection with boarding homes where 
they have been carefully selected and where we place a number of children 
in other parts of the province for boarding, and where people in the commu- 
nity might get interested in them. 

“If we have any that require special attention, no matter whether it is 
a school child or a very young infant, we invariably invoke the boarding 
home system in preference to institutional care, finding this of greater value 
to the child in making progress or recovery. 

“Our experience with children left in the shelters or even small institu- 
tions for too long a time is that they invariably give trouble when placed in 
a foster home because of their being accustomed to associations which in a 
private home they are deprived of, becoming lonesome and troublesome, 
and are sent back on our hands because of that.” 

$e es 
Manitoba Studies Contrasting Methods Child Care. 

The Director of Child Welfare for Manitoba, Mr. A. P. Paget, with 
the approval of the newly elected Minister of Public Welfare, Hon (Dr.) 
E. W. Montgomery, has issued a short but forceful statement covering 
Manitoba’s recent experience in studying fifty children, first in institutions, 
then in private homes. | 

“The experience of the Department in studying upwards of fifty wards 
in receiving homes and private homes convinces us of the great advantage 
over the care given by institutions. Some cases taken from institutions 
have shown remarkable improvement, developing initiative and ambition 


nearly impossible in congregate institutions.” 
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Attorney General of Nova Scotia Endorses New Methods Child Care 


Nova Scotia undoubtedly leads the Maritime Provinces in her provision 
for child welfare. In that historic province, there are many charitable 
agencies, with splendid records and fine buildings to their credit. But 
there are few provinces which surpass Nova Scotia in the application of 
modern principles to her problems of child care. 

At the close of 1927, Judge E. H. Blois, Director of Child Welfare for 
Nova Scotia, and Judge of the Juvenile Court for Halifax, sent forward 
the following statement to the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, with 
the endorsation and approval of the Attorney General, the Hon. W. L. 
Hall: 

“Our experience in Nova Scotia convinces us that the small receiving 
home conveniently situated, together with the private boarding home is 
not only a more economical method of caring for neglected and dependent 
children, but it is much better for the children than large congregate 
institutions. 

“For the feebleminded and for the delinquents, where a considerable 
period of training is necessary, larger institutions, preferably on the cottage 
plan, are desirable; though in Nova Scotia our reformatories are compara- 
tively small, and our proposed Training School for the feebleminded will 
be, we trust, on the small unit system. 

“We have no really large children’s institutions in Nova Scotia, the 
majority are quite small, being in fact mere cottages but they are pretty 
fairly well distributed over the Province, and consequently meet local needs. 
They are used merely as receiving stations where children are kept pending 
permanent placement. There is, however, one exception among our older 
institutions which has a capacity of two hundred but we are happy to say 
that the population is constantly changing and that it sometimes falls as 
low as ninety. 

The private home has been found most satisfactory when properly 


selected and supervised and the cost is much less than in the institution.” 
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Ontario Operates Fifty-five Children’s Aid Societies 


The receipt of the thirty-third annual report of Ontario’s Superinten- 
dent of Neglected and Dependent Children, Mr. J. J. Kelso, brings almost 
sudden realization of the fact that Canada is really growing out of her very 
early youth. In this interesting report, the fact comes out that in thirty- 
four years, 65,500 children have been provided for indirectly, under the 
Children’s Protection Act, and 26,557 made wards. In the last year, 6,819 
children were visited in private homes and reported on. No less than 55 
fully organized Children’s Aid Societies operate under provincial super- 
vision but local direction. The province retains a small staff of investiga- 
tors but otherwise makes a small annual grant only towards the salary of 
the local Society’s agent, but pays the maintenance only of wards commit- 
ted from unorganized territory. All other wards are supported by munici- 
pal maintenance at not less than 75 cents per day. All other costs of the 
Societies are met from private philanthropy. The expenses of the various 
Societies run from a few hundred dollars per year to the budget of the 
Toronto Society at $115,000 per year. That this splendidly organized system 
costs the province only about $100,000 per year in administration, salary 
and maintenance, where the total operating costs of the 55 societies amount 
to nearly $400,000, is attributed to the combination of local with provincial 
responsibility. 
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Commenting on policy, Mr. Kelso writes: 

“The well-defined policy of the Government Department dealing with 
children since The Children’s Protection Act was first passed by the On- 
tario Legislature, has been, first of all, to keep children in their own homes 
where at all possible and failing this to secure for them suitable foster 
homes instead of retaining them in public institutions. 

“Under this system ‘nearly 30,000 children have been placed by thi 
various Children’s Aid Societies in foster homes, and looking back over 
this large record it seems quite clear that the policy of home-finding has 
been a pronounced success. The number of children reported as having 
been ill-treated or overworked is insignificant compared with the vast num- 
ber who have done well and have received excellent care and treatment. 
It is true that many of the children have been expected to help with ordi- 
nary household duties, but this has proved a useful preparation for the 
duties of later life, and the habits of industry thus established have been 
a great advantage in adult years. 

“There has been regular correspondence and visits, and unfavourable 
conditions have been remedied when they became known. The aim through- 
out has been to remove any taint of charity or separation of these children 
from ordinary community life and this has meant much in the happiness of 
the young people concerned.” 


CANADA’S LARGEST CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETIES 

Toronto and Winnipeg possess the two outstanding Children’s Aid 
Societies in ree not only by virtue of the extent, but of the high quality 
and general variety of the services they render. There are many other 
societies doing naatle work in smaller centres. Of the other large cen- 
tres, Halifax and Vancouver now occupy pre-eminent places. 

Toronto. 

The Toronto Society’s annual report, just to hand should serve as a 
reference pamphlet to many busy and interested workers in this field. 

The record of services rendered by the Society is a sweeping endorsa- 
tion of the efficacy and sanity of inv estment in preventive and protective 
field staff as opposed to institutional outlay 

In the past year, complaints including 2,386 children were handled 
{rom which only 409 children were admitted to care. Only a total of 279 
required pay care. No less than 420 placements were made in private fami- 
lies. Though altogether 1,113 children (a total almost equal to all the other 
child-caring agencies of the city combined) were under the actual care and 
control of the Society during the year, only 42 children were maintained in 
the Shelter. Though during the year 383 children were admitted to shelter 
care for varying periods, the average stay was only 42.6 days. In addition 
to these 1,113 children in the Society’s care and control, 153 children in 
adoptive homes on probation were a responsibility of the Society. A total 
of 168 children was maintained in boarding homes; 69 were paid for in 
other institutions, (infants’ homes, crippled, etc.) ; and 38 were cared for 
without charge in other institutions while the large number of 596 children, 
wards of the Society itself, and 200 wards of societies outside Toronto 
were supervised in free homes. Too frequently the uninformed lay public 
and public officials are prone to criticize the extent and cost of the field 
services of the Children’s Aid Societies, overlooking the immediate and 
obvious release of public funds from the maintenance charges of such 
large groups of children as these latter groups whose safe and continued 
maintenance in free homes is made possible solely by the existence of a 


rained and atlequate“field staff. 
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In the Family Work Department, in spite of Ontario’s constructive 
legislation on the subject, unmarried parenthood continues to be the most 
recurrent social factor necessitating the Society’s intervention, and also 
the primary cause of the commitment of children as wards. Separation, 
non-support, desertion, moral neglect and full orphanage rank highest 
among the causes, both of intervention and commitment. 


The Toronto Society is breaking new ground in the application of the 
boarding home principle to the needs of problem children whose physical 
or mental defects of particular type condemn them otherwise to a long pe- 
riod of institutional life. The results to date, with some of these cases, 
indicate a contribution of unique social value in this field. 

The Society also operates its own summer camp at “Happyland.” 


The Society in 1926 added a staff physician, Dr. Franks, who was also 
a graduate in psychiatry. Dr. Franks has handled all routine physical ex- 
aminations on shelter admissions, as well as all regular mental tests. Only 
problem cases have been referred to the clinics, which has meant a very 
great saving in staff time and travelling, as well as a more easily and regu- 
larly maintained record system. 

The Society’s budget totaled $116,313, 6f which 33 per cent came through 
the Federation for Community Service. Over $7,000 were collected in fees 
from relatives of the children. Municipal maintenance accounted for almost 
$42,000.00 in revenue, and a provincial government grant for $2,758.91. 

The maintenance costs per child per day, for the Toronto Society 
worked out at $1.37 per day (including interest and depreciation) in the 
Shelter, $1.01 per day in boarding homes, 85 cents per day in other institu- 
tions, or an average of 1.04 cents per day for all types of care given. The 
cost of care, outside the Shelter, averaged 97.1 cents per day. 

To the worker, in the field of child care and protection, we commend 
the annual report of the Toronto Children’s Aid Society as a document that 
will afford the Canadian warm support for the claim, that no finer work is 
being done anywhere on the continent, than is being quietly achieved in 
some of our own Canadian provinces. 


Winnipeg. 

That our “new West” is “growing up” is brought home forcibly, when 

one realizes that the 1927 report of the Winnipeg Children’s Aid ‘Society 
records the twenty-ninth year of its work. In the prairie provinces, where 
a strongly centralized system of provincial administration and control of 
child protection services is traditional, the Winnipeg Society and its Direc- 
or, Mr. W. A. Weston, maintain a notable piece of work, similar in prin- 
ciple and practice to the more decentralized and privately controlled activi- 
ties carried on in the Eastern Provinces, in the happy combination of public 
responsibility and private philanthropy found in the Children’s Aid Socie- 
ties operating under the Children’s Protection Acts. The Winnipeg Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society also operates the Children’s Bureau for the children’s 
agencies in that city. 

Complaints involving 2,128 children were dealt with during the year. 
One realizes at once instudying the Winnipeg report that this is an agency 
in the newer Canada, for 49. 5 per cent of the children handled were from 
English-speaking families and 50.6 per cent from families speaking a foreign 
language. The same tragic woof of human ills runs through the story 
of the “Wi innipeg, as of the Toronto Society—illness and destitution of 


parents, parental neglect, domestic strifes, desertion, immorality, illegiti- 
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macy and intemperance rank among the chief factors necessitating the So- 
ciety’s intervention. No less than 81.23 percent of the children, on behalf of 
whom the Society actually intervened, were adjusted without removal from 
their parents. Pending adjustment, 18.77 percent were removed from their 
parents’ care and in 46.7 percent of these cases the parents were brought to 
Court. Of the whole volume of cases, only 58 children were made wards 
of the Society and 4 of the Provincial Director of Child Welfare. Tem- 
porary commitments were arranged in 67 cases. The year closed with 51 
children in the Shelter, 67 in private boarding homes, and 69 in other 
institutions. Two hundred and seventy-four children were admitted dur- 
ing the year. The Winnipeg Children’s Aid Society gave altogether 74,609 
days’ care during the year, or a total average number of 212 children daily. 
The minimum number of children actually maintained at any time during 
the year was 186, and the maximum 226. All pay care given by the Tor- 
onto Society numbered 86,862 days in 1927. (Children in free homes re- 
ceived 310,375 days free care). The Vancouver Children’s Aid Society 
gave 59,005 days’ care in the same period. 

The Society’s expenditures for the year required $86,706.24, of which 
$37,306.44 came from private charity (Federation and special subscrip- 
tions). Maintenance payments and grants from Provincial and Municipal 
sources totalled $46,047.95, of which nearly $10,000 were paid by the Prov- 
ince for the care of feebleminded children. 

In all its work, the Winnipeg Children’s Aid Society is setting some of 
the highest standards prevailing in Western Canada, and is well fulfilling 
the responsibilities of progressive leadership, which devolve upon an old 
and reputable agency. There is nq doubt that the principles of modern and 
constructive work, which have actuated the Society, are having an apparent 
and strong influence on the trends of child care and protection through- 
out the city and province. —————————— 

ACTING HEAD—TORONTO DEPT. OF SOCIAL WORK 

In the emergency caused by Professor J. A. Dale’s continued illness 
and leave of absence, the University of Toronto has arranged that the De- 
partment of Social Service shall have the leadership of Professor Edward 
J. Urwick, M.A., Head of the Department of Political Science. Professor 
Urwick’s interest in social work, together with his wide experience, makes 
this a particularly fortunate arrangement for the Department in this crisis. 

As Tooke Professor of Economic Science in King’s College, London, 
as Professor of Social Philosophy and as Head of the Department of Social 
Science and Administration of the University of London, Professor Urwick 


has had wide experience in the academic phases of social science and phil-_ 


osophy. His practical experience of social work has also been broad. This 
includes the founding of a settlement in London, the Deputy-wardenship 
of Toynbee Hall, service as a Poor Law Guardian and as a member of the 
Executive of the Charity Organization Society of London, England. 

As an author Professor Urwick is widely known, and at least three 
of his several books are to be found on the shelves of Canadian libraries. 
These are, The Message of Plato, A Philosophy of Social Progress, and the 
one most recently published “The Social Good.” The last two mentioned 
are in the library of the Department. 

With so deep and broad an experience of social work in England, and 
with knowledge of the best American thought in the same field, Professor 
Urwick is peculiarly fitted to guide the policies of a school which must take 
its share in developing theories and methods of social work best fitted to 
Canada’s particular needs. 
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THE MONTREAL THEATRE FIRE 


In December, Canada was shocked and grieved by the disastrous fire 
at the Hospice St. Charles in Quebec, which snuffed out over 30 young 
lives. It recalled, with poignant grief, and horror the appalling fire on 
January 9th, 1927, in which 78 young lives were lost, when the Laurier 
Palace Theatre was burned in:the East End of Montreal. The circum- 
stances of the fire were so terrible, the deaths of the children, and the suf- 
fering of some of those injured so horrible that an indignant public clam- 
oured for a sweeping inquiry, on the findings of which such changes would 
le introduced as would eliminate the possibility of such a recurrence. This 
demand gathered strength also from the spectacle within a few days of an- 
other large theatre in another city on the continent, being emptied in a fire 
within a few minutes without loss of life or panic because well administered 
precautionary measures had been observed. 

Welfare agencies and interested citizens in Montreal became a channel 
of organized expression in insisting upon a Royal Commission of Inquiry. 

After some months of delay, the Hon. L. A: Taschereau, Premier and 
Attorney General of Quebec, appointed Mr. Justice Boyer as Commissioner. 
The Premier explained that he had purposely delayed the appointment of 
the Commission until the excitement and angry resentment of the public 
had sufficiently died down to allow for dispassionate and judicial hearings 
and discussion. (The hearing opened on April 26, 1927 and closed on June 
36th, 1927.) Undoubtedly, the Hon. Mr. Taschereau was right in fearing to 
have the whole question judged in the high fever of indignation, grief and 
venom which prevailed in the days immediately following the fire when the 
contributing circumstances of the disaster were being coloured and varied 
by a mourning and embittered populace. On the other hand, there is not 
the least doubt that the very long time allowed for the cooling of human 
passions had the synchronous effect of lulling public interest into apathy 
and indifference. Mr. Justice Boyer, in presenting his report stated: “It is 
to be remarked that, in spite of the fact that the newspapers made men- 
tion of the opening of the inquiry in the news columns, nobody was present 
at the first sitting, except those persons who were obliged to be there, and, 
with a few exceptions, just about the same remark is applicable to all the 
sittings held in Montreal. As regards those held outside of Montreal, the 
audience was generally insignificant.” 


This quiescence of public interest was the more deplorable in that 
Premier Taschereau had widened the scope of the inquiry to include the 
whole question of the attendance of children at the “cinema,” the desirability 
of the continuance of Sunday showings, and the effect of motion pictures 
from the point of view of morality. 

The Commission sat in Montreal for the general hearings, in Quebec 
City twice, and at Valleyfield and St. Jerome. The public, the religious 
and welfare organizations, the motion picture interests, the theatre owners 
and the theatre employees were all represented by counsel. Four hundred 
and twenty-seven witnesses were examined. 

Findings. 

The findings offered by the Commission were summarized as follows: 

1. The Laurier Palace disaster was caused by panic, occasioned by 
a fire, resulting from the negligence of a person unknown. 

2. There is no criminal or civil responsibility on the part of anyone 
whatever. 
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3. Deals with the safety conditions of theatres and public halls, and the 
following is a summary of the conclusions drawn thereupon. 

(1). General Safety—The danger in case of disaster is not great of a 
panic, for a theatre empties itself in from two to four minutes, and fire 
to assume dangerous proportions takes more than this lapse of time, count- 
ing from the moment when it is seen, and in the course of (theatrical) re- 
presentations, it cannot fail to be discovered immediately. 

(2). Emptying Theatres.—Losses of life are caused not by fire but by 
the shoving and crowding and piling up in the staircase and exits, the jam- 
ming of the maddened crowd which could have got out safe and sound if it 
had gone out in good order. 

The first thing to be done then is to prevent panic and to this end there 
are two things to be done. 

The first is to instruct the public and to make it understand that there 
is no danger so long as there is no rushing, and exit is made in good order. 
‘This can be done by a newspaper campaign, by circulars distributed among 
the audience and in the case of cinemas, by the screen, by means of a notice 
immediately following the notification that the film has been passed by 
the censors. 

(3). Training Staffs—In the second place, it would be well if the 
staff were trained to re-assure and direct the crowd, and to that end it would 
be useful for those on whom this duty is incumbent, or at least a certain 
number of them, to be in uniform, preferably fireman’s uniform, to impose 
authority. It would be preferable that the music should continue. It is 
good for an employe in uniform and under the control of the fire chief, or 
the chief of police, to be in charge at each theatre in order to direct this 
service, and to see that the doors are opened every day, in the way above 
mentioned, that the fire prevention apparatus is in good condition and that 
the law and by-laws are observed. 

(4). Emergency Exits——Assuming that the means of exit are ade- 
quate, that is there should be at least two exits on cpposite sides or ends 
for little halls of less than 300 seats and a larger number in bigger places. 
The recommendable proportion, according to information at our disposal 
would be 18 inches of exit for every additional hundred seats. 


(Precautions concerning size of doors and facilities for opening them, 
etc., are also given.) 

(5). Bad Staircases.—Staircases with turnings, even if there is a land- 
ing at the turn, should as far as possible be abolished. Staircases are al- 
ready dangerous when they are straight and when they are not they are too 
dangerous. (Included in this section also are precautions concerning bal- 
cony stairs, railings, aisles, and spacing of seats). 

(6). Other Precautions.—It would be well if there were a system of 
emergency lighting, for if the fire cuts off the only lighting system in the 
theatre, the crowd will be all the more frightened. 


The projecting machine should be isolated in a fire-proof cabin with 
automatic closing and with a sufficiently large ventilator, also fire-proof 
and communicating with the outside. 

In the case of theatres, the stage must be separated from the hall by 
a solid wall, and its opening toward the hall furnished with a fire-proof 
curtain sliding in fire-proof grooves. It should have a sufficiently large 


ventilator communicating with the roof, easily, or better still, automatically 
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opening in case of fire so that smoke will escape that way instead of com- 
ing into the hall. 


The furnace, which heats the building, should be placed underneath the 
stage, or at the opposite end of the theatre from the principal exits. 


All electric wires should be enclosed in metal tubes and their connec- 
tions well insulated. 


As to the construction itself, it would be well to have it fireproof, but 
we do not consider this essential, since the danger is not so much fire as 
panic, and the cost would be prohibitive in the case of small theatres in 
small centres. However, we recommend this provision for the larger 
centres. 


The building should be solidly constructed, capable of bearing 100 Ibs. 
per square foot and since it is a special type of construction intended to 
carry a large number of persons, no such building should be allowed with- 
out the permission and supervision of a competent authority. 


The building should be supplied with sufficient extinguishers to satisfy 
the inspectors charged with looking after it. 

4. Children under 16, even if accompanied by parents, should not 
be admitted. 

5. Sunday performances should not be prohibited. 

6. Citizens in general, and the working class in particular, are gen- 
erally speaking, in favor of the exclusion of children under 16 years of 
age, and are against the banning of Sunday performances. 

7. The provincial and municipal laws are generally sufficient, ex- 
cept in a few cases. 

8. The manner in which these laws are carried out is generally 
satisfactory, but more inspectors should be employed by the Provincial 
Censor Board, and not by the municipal authorities. 

9. The cinema, generally speaking, is not immoral. 


COMMENT 


After following the sittings of the Commission in the daily press, and 
exhaustively studying the report of the findings, it is somewhat of a sur- 
prise to find that: 

“There is no criminal or civil responsibility on the part of anyone 
whatsoever.” 

The provincial law of Quebec states in the most explicit and un- 
equivocal terms that children under the age of sixteen years shall not be 
admitted to a moving picture theatre unless accompanied by a parent or 
guardian. Mr. Justice Boyer finds that not only were quite young children 
admitted without their parents to the theatre in question, but that they were 
enticed there by various types of special efforts. He also finds that not only 
was this state of affairs known to some of the police, but that it was tolerated 
by the police force, of a station in the neighbourhood, and that these police 
officers enjoyed the privilege of free admission to the theatre for them- 
selves, and their families. 

In other words, the Commissioner finds that the law of Quebec was 
broken and that it was broken with the cognizance of the police. But no 
one is held criminally responsible. 

When, some weeks later, however, the owners and proprietors of the 
Laurier Palace Theatre were tried in the ordinary courts of the land, they 
were found guilty, and those held Y - creeae were sentenced to penal 











servitude. The courts found culpable responsibility on the part of those 
charged before them. 


Mr. Justice Boyer also finds “The manner in which these laws (i... 
the provincial and municipal laws) are carried out, is generally satisfac- 
tory,” yet the Commissioner finds in the main body of his report, that not 
only does the Quebec law prohibit the admission of unaccompanied chil- 
dren under sixteen, as above indicated, but that it also apparently forbids 
Sunday shows—and the disaster occurred at a Sunday showing. It comes 
as a slight shock to the reader of the report to find an outstanding judge 
of the Supreme Court, stating in this section of his report: “Let us say, at 
the outset that we are not concerned with knowing what the law is, but 
whether it is opportune for the Legislature which made it to intervene in 
order to close the shows on Sunday.” 


Through the revered Archbishops of Quebec and of Montreal, two of 
the most distinguished prelates in Quebec, administering premier dioceses, 
formally protested cinema showings on Sunday, Mr. Justice Boyer reported 
against their banning. He points out that there are 161 picture shows in 
Quebec, with a seating capacity of 96,327. Sunday patronage in Montreal 
and elsewhere leads the Commissioner to the carefully calculated conclusion 
that the prohibition of the Sunday show would deprive the province of about 
30 per cent of the amusement tax, or about half a million dollars annu- 
ally. A heavy municipal revenue also accrues from the taxation of the 
Montreal theatres, the Capitol in Montreal paying $96,347.38 annually; 
Loew’s, $76,334.07, and the Palace, $65,057.51. In this section of the report 
the Commissioner also finds, with little attempt to conceal his contempt 
therefor, that “puritanical Albion,” the United States, and the “Puritan 
provinces of the Dominion,” are the home of the tradition for a “closed” 
Sunday, and in his conclusions finds that their populations are neither more 
religious nor moral than those of Quebec. 


Mr. Justice Boyer, also finds that “the cinema, generally speaking, is 
not immoral,” and thereby aligns himself definitely on one side of a world- 
wide controversy, too complicated and sharp to be the subject of any com- 
ment, in this summary. 


Most concrete and effective of the findings is Number 4, that “Children, 
under 16, even if accompanied by parents, should not be admitted.” Such 
a blanket prohibition, one would judge will work considerable hardship 
on many families whose incomes allow of the “movies” as one of the few 
forms of corporate family recreation, outside the home, and will undoubt- 
edly mean a real deprivation in the education and recreation of many older 
children, who will be barred from “Peter Pan,” “The Thief of Bagdad,” and 
scores of indescribably rich picturizations of the fables and myths of child- 
hood, as well as some of the magnificent educational pictures now avail- 
able. Cine need only go on a Saturday afternoon or evening to the dozens 
ct comfortable, safe, attractive “family” theatres in our towns, and in the 
suburban areas of our large cities, to realize what a recreational and edu- 
cational factor, the motion picture is in the life of the great middle and 
working classes. It is because of this fact, that the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare has twice commended the principle of the classification of 
motion pictures to the Canadian public, that parents might know what 
pictures were less desirable for family patronage. 
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The Council has never taken the stand that the cinema, under proper 
safeguards, was morally injurious to child life. Its stand was summarized 
last year in its publication of an approved list of motion pictures for chil- 
dren’s showings, in which its attitude was thus described: 


“The Canadian Council on Child Welfare is particularly interested in 
the motion picture as related to child life in Canada. The Council does 
not believe that the motion picture is necessarily an evil influence in the life 
of the child. On the contrary, it holds that the motion picture can be made 
a wholesome, educational and recreational factor in the development of 
child life. It believes that by co-operation among the homes, the school, 
the press, the theatre owners, the Child Welfare agencies, the motion pic- 
ture exhibitors, distributors and owners, a contribution beyond easy imag- 
ing can be made towards the concrete education, and towards the whole- 
some enjoyment of the spare time of every child. 


“The Council believes that it is impossible to censor all pictures to the 
safety point for children, as it is manifestly impossible to offer for their 
indiscriminate consumption, all “the best” literature of a year, an author, 
or anage. Yet the Council is vitally interested in children not seeing those 
pictures, which it is agreed might be prejudicial to their best spiritual, 
moral and mental development. 


“After some study of the subject, and close contact with the successful 
experiment of the Calgary Child Welfare Council, the executive has decided 
to approve an experimental venture along what is a comparatively new line 
of approach. The executive will attempt to encourage and promote special 
children’s performances, especially on Saturday mornings. This has proved 
satisfactory in Calgary, and in various centres in the United States. Par- 
ents are assured that suitable children’s programmes only, are shown, and 
nay satisfy themselves of this, before allowing their children to attend. 
The performance is solely for children, and consequently no adult pictures, 
comedy, etc., are screened. Adults, other than the parents, are not present, 
except as they attend with the children. In Calgary, members of the Child 
Welfare Council undertake to provide sufficient “guardians” sto look after 
the children at the theatre. These guardians are selected from the organi- 
zations in affiliation in the Council and attend in sufficient numbers to see 
that all children unattended by parents or adults are properly supervised, 
and looked after in case of any confusion or disturbance. The Council 
Committee takes responsibility for the suitability of the pictures, the 
safety, sanitary and like features of the theatre, and also supervises the 
arrival and departure of the children. The Saturday morning admission 
fees are low. The performance begins at 10, or 10:30, allowing time for the 
Saturday “chores” before attendance. Especially in the large cities, the 
boys are kept off the streets and out of gang mischief during the “idle” 
morning. Saturday afternoons are free for family recreation. More im- 
portant, the Saturday ‘movie’ becomes the favorite ‘movie’ and the child 
is not at the theatre in the evenings, with an adult crowd, seeing adult 
pictures, losing sleep, and on the streets in the dark or wandering about in 
the night. But most important of all, a selected programme of good pic- 
tures for children, shown under conditions, rendered as safe and satisfac- 
tory as possible for the child, is the valuable feature of the Special Chil- 
dren’s Show.” 
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It is understood that legislation will be introduced at the present ses- 
sion in the Quebec Legislature to give effect to this recommendation of the 
Commissioner. Such an enactment will bring the citizens of Montreal, 
particularly, to face with an immediate problem—the recreation of the 
thousands of children to whom the “movies” will be forbidden, if the law 
should be enforced. One of two things will have to be done. Special regu- 
lations will be necessary to allow for some kind of children’s showings, 
under such conditions and safeguards as indicated above, or it will be neces- 
sary to augment the “all-the-year-round” playground and recreational facili- 
ties of that metropolis five to tenfold. And in lesser proportions, the same 
alternative lines of solution will have to be considered throughout the 
Province. 


Mr. Justice Boyer’s report deals in a voluminous and detailed manner 
with many aspects of the motion picture problem. It does not resemble 
the usual formal and statistical Royal Commission report. It is brisk, 
forceful and interesting. But with the horrors of that January disaster 
still before one’s eyes, and the yellowing press reports of the witnesses on 
one’s desk, the report seems perhaps more surprising than entirely satis- 


factory. 


WELFARE WORK IN MONTREAL. 
(Continued from November Bulletin.) 


Other divisions of the work of the Council include the Dependency and 
Delinquency Division, the Division on Education and Recreation, and the 
Division on Health. Though these fields are not regarded as fields of child 
welfare, yet they include social agencies, dealing both directly and indi- 
rectly with child life. In fact, the social worker of today is somewhat in 
the position of the classicist of another age, to whom nothing that con- 
cerned men could be foreign, because of his own humanity. To the social 
worker of today, regardless of what field may be that of particular interest, 
nothing that concerns the child can but possess some common interest and 
concern. Thus, in the Division on Dependency and Delinquency, the Big 


Brothers, the Girls’ Cottage Industrial School, and the Society for the. 


Protection of Women and Children are all agencies in which a great part 
of the work centers about the protection of life under sixteen or eighteen 
vears of age. This division, during the past year, made several social 
studies, two of which are of particular interest in the child welfare field— 
the careful, analytical study of a schedule of living costs for a family of 
five (set at $1,101.76 as the lowest at which “health and activity” could be 
maintained), and a study of juvenile placement and vocational guidance. 


In the Division on Education and Recreation, the Big Sister Associa- 
tion, the Boys’ Welfare, the Daily Vacation Schools, the Playgrounds As- 
sociation, and the Settlements are all agencies, a great part of whose pro- 
gramme centres about services for the development of child life. 


The Health Agencies, of course, include the child health agencies, 
among which the Child Welfare Association is outstanding. The Montreal 
Diet Dispensary provides a service somewhat unique in Canadian social 
agencies. The Industrial Institute for Epileptics is an agency under private 
auspices, which in many other provinces is provided for by public funds. 
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The Big Brother Association. 


This organization serves pre-delinquent and delinquent boys from 8 to 
18 years of age, referred by social agencies, private citizens, the court, 
relatives and friends. Every avenue is then explored in an effort to adjust 
the boy along the lines of self-supporting citizenship. During the year 
200 new cases were opened, 11 cases reopened, and 279 carried from the 
year before, of which 160 were closed, 4 reopened, and 334 carried to the 
new year. The budget amounted to $7,974.67. 


The Girls’ Cottage Industrial School. 


The school works in conjunction with the Juvenile Court, caring for 
non-Catholic girls between the ages of 12 and 16 years. The school is one 
of the best of its type in Canada. Set in 40 acres of land, at Sweetsburg, 
Que., with accommodation for 48 girls and a resident staff of 6, it is a most 
complete unit in itself. A distinctive and most commendable feature of its 
work is the retention of a follow-up worker, who keeps in touch with the 
girls after they leave the school and aids in their readjustment into com- 
munity life. This has had a marked effect in obtaining a higher percentage 
of successful graduates from the school. The Board strongly urges the 
necessity of provincial provision for the care of the feebleminded. 


The Society for the Protection of Women and Children. 


Though the provision of legal aid seems to be an increasingly im- 
portant part of the Society’s work (in the past year 420 applicants were so 
served), the fact that in addition to the executive secretary three case 
workers were retained for the Society’s burden of 918 cases indicates the 
measure to which a wide variety of family and general service is given. 
The prevalence of successful desertion, non-support and neglect cases 
carried to successful conclusion ranks this agency as among the children’s 
agencies of the city. It is, in fact, a member of the Children’s Bureau. The 
careful analysis of the contributing factors and the disposition of the cases 
handled should commend the report to the study of anyone interested in 
this field. Total collections for the year on behalf of clients amounted to 
$27,985.08, against total administrative expenses of $14,983.25. 


Education and Recreation Division. 


One of the very valuable activities of this section in the child welfare 
field was a survey undertaken by Mr. V. F. McAdam, Superintendent of the 
Boys’ Home, at the request of the division, of the district surrounding the 
Boys’ Home. Serving a population of 57,000 in this area, there were 7 
Protestant and 6 Roman Catholic Churches and one Hebrew Synagogue. 
There were also 3 Protestant schools (serving both boys and girls), 6 
Roman Catholic boys’ and 4 girls’ schools. There were also 3 unsupervised 
city playgrounds and 2 public baths. Four social agencies (clubs, settle- 
ments and missions) reached only 1,739 people. These were listed as the 
constructive forces. Against them were listed in the same area 44 open 
taverns, 17 hotels with open taverns, 64 stores handling beer and wine 
licenses, 7 pool rooms, 2 bowling alleys, 4 moving picture houses and 4 
clubs of doubtful character. The district contributed 88 Juvenile Court 
cases in 11 months, but not one case came from the district within this area 
served by Iverley Settlement. Realizing the pressure on child life “set in 
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the midst of so many and great dangers,” the Division is discussing the 
possibility of using the Boys’ Home as a social centre. The possibility of 
using the Protestant school facilities for recreation is also being explored. 


A short course in recreation and social leadership was also held under 
the division last fall. An intensive campaign was conducted for the pledg- 
ing of aldermanic candidates to an immediate extension of the city’s play- 
ground and winter recreation facilities before their election. 


One of the beautiful services rendered by this Division has been 
through its flower committee, which collects and distributes flowers all 
through the summer to settlements, hospitals, playgrounds, shut-ins, etc. 


The Division also interested itself in the control of undesirable litera- 
ture and in the investigation into the Laurier Theatre fire last January. 


Big Sister Association. 


Services were given during the year to 494 cases, 157 of which were 
continued cases. Of the new cases, 123 presented serious social problems, 
and 214 came for employment, or similar service. The girls were from 
10 years of age upwards, the majority being ’teen age. Clubs are organi- 
zed for dramatic, community singing and sewing activities. An interesting 
activity are the mothers’ meetings, where the mothers and workers meet 
together to discuss home problems and situations affecting the girls. 


Boys’ Welfare Association. 


This organization maintains a summer camp—Camp Lewis—at which 
235 boys were given holidays during the last summer. The Big Brothers’ 
Association handles the city end of the camp work. 


Daily Vacation Schools. 


These schools are operated along the lines of similar work in other 
centres. The schools are held in the areas where there is no space for play- 
grounds. Seventy-two teachers took the training course last winter, so an 
adequate staff was available for the 2,000 children attending the schools 
during the summer. 


The Griffintown Club. 


The club is practically a settlement in the “hot and treeless streets of 
Griffintown.” The fact that 280 girls, 196 boys and 174 women were club 
members during the last year is evidence of its community value. Present 
hopes plan for the addition of facilities for the boy or girl who wishes to 
read or study quietly, and for the teaching of cooking and housekeeping to 
the girls and women. 


Iverley Settlement. 


This settlement is well known among the social workers of the Do- 
minion and a force in the life of the people living “below the hill.” In 
addition to the usual recreation services, a baby clinic is operated in the 
settlement by the Child Welfare Association, and a prenatal clinic is also 
maintained. A nursery school for children from 3 to 5 years of age is a 
popular service. The library reports a circulation of 3,003 books in the 
last year. 
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Parks and Playgrounds Association. 


The association does not aim to provide city-wide community recrea- 
tion, but to urge the maintenance of all present space available, to secure 
more space when possible, and to obtain extended services by demonstration 
activities. It works in conjunction with the City Recreation Department. 
It is now attempting to obtain organized supervision of the city play- 
grounds. Last year 10 play centres were operated. The daily average 
attendance at all playgrounds was 7,080 and the total attendance 325,299. 
Play streets, street showers, through the fire department, on closed streets 
on hot days and street tennis were new departures in 1926. The Association 
is also carrying on year-round recreation activities, both indoor and 
outdoor. 


University Settlement. 


Sixteen hundred patrons of 25 different nationalities indicate the social 
effectiveness of this service. Pre-school kindergartens, library services 
(10,494 circulation in 1926), dental and pre-natal clinics, lunches at 5 cents 
per child for under-nourished school children in the area (2,374 meals being 
given last year), a summer camp are activities in addition to the usual 
recreation and club facilities, which entitle this agency to a high place 
among the forces moulding a stronger young Montreal. 


Health Division. 


All the health agencies of the city are not members of the Health 
Division of the Council, which impairs its effectiveness. Also, it is pointed 
out, that agencies not primarily health agencies, yet with a great interest in 
the field, are not represented, and that this should be corrected. 


The Child Welfare Association of Montreal. 


A scarlet fever immunization clinic, diphtheria immunization to more 
than 1,200 cases, and goitre prevention work in the Montreal High School 
have been new activities in the past year. The group teaching of mothers, 
inaugurated in 1925, has proved so successful that it is being continued 
and extended. 


The deaths of babies under care of the Association (10,297 cared 
for in 1926) have shown a further marked improvement, a reduction in 
infant mortality from 77 to 72 per 1,000, against a city rate of 144 per 1,000. 
Nearly 2,000 of the new babies who came to the Association’s centres last 
vear came unsolicited. This is possibly the warmest evidence of effective 
educational effort which could be recorded. 


During the year a child study group has been held for the field staff. 
Volunteer workers have also been attending study groups, in order that 
they may look after the children of the mothers attending the Parent 
Teaching Groups. Through the 17 health centres maintained by the 
Association splendid co-ordination is maintained with the hospitals and 
other related social agencies. 


Weekly conferences at the health centres last year recorded 34,849 
babies, and pre-school children in attendance. Here, too, 1,127 mothers 
attended the 89 group teaching classes. In addition, 30,399 home visits 
were made by the Association’s nurses. 
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In conjunction with the General Health League and the Protestant 
School Commissioners, a special open-air summer school was held for 40 
children with heart disease. An attendance of 92.2 per cent and marked 
health improvement of 100 per cent are their own endorsation. 


The School Nutrition and Milk Committee reports 16 schools serving 
milk lunches to their under-nourished children. 


New work undertaken in 1927 has been a special study of the respira- 
tory diseases of childhood, and assistance in a study being made in one of 
the hospitals of the incidence and control of whooping cough. 


The Diet Dispensary. 


The Dispensary is open daily and provides nourishment free, or at 
half price, on the signed order of a physician or social worker. Special 
foods for invalids, diabetic patients, etc., are the subject of special orders 
and prices. Demonstrations in home cooking are also held in different dis- 
tricts during the year. 


Mental Hygiene Committee. 


During the year the Industrial Institute for Epileptics and the Mont- 
real Mental Hygiene Committee were amalgamated. 


The Mental Hygiene Committee provides a consultation and advisory 
service to all cases coming from any agency engaged in social work. The 
Committee provides direct clinical services free to all those cases in which 
no other social agency is interested. In the last three months of the year 
85 such cases were handled for the schools alone. 


Regular conferences with teachers and groups of social workers are 
also among the Committee’s present activities. A special committee is also 
at work on a report on Montreal’s community programme in the care of 
the feebleminded. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


Though primarily a nursing organization, the V. O. N. throughout 
Canada is one of the most outstanding and effective forces in the conserva- 
tion of child life. No reports of Montreal’s welfare work from the point of 
view of primary interests in child welfare would, therefore, be complete 
without reference to the work of this agency. Of 1,770 confinements at- 
tended and 872 maternity cases given aftercare—2,642—there were only 2 
maternal deaths, a maternal mortality rate of .85 per 1,000, less than 1 per 
cent. Of 2,084 living births, only 70 babies were lost in the first month of 
life—33.58 per 1,000, against a national rate of nearly 46. Ninety-two 
nurses carried the Order’s beneficent services through 107,841 home visits. 


The Occupational Therapy Department is a rather unique activity, 
which is proving markedly successful. 


No matter in what particular field he or she is engaged, there is hardly 
a social worker in Canada who would not be both interested and profited 
by a close reading of the welfare records of Canada’s greatest city, as re- 
vealed in this well-edited “Annual.” 
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SURVEY OF SMALL TOWN MILK SUPPLIES 
SAMUEL J. CRUMBINE, M.D. 


General Executive of the American Child Health Association, and 
DOROTHY F. HOLLAND, Ph.D., Staff Associate. 


Since 1923 the American Child Health Association has co-operated 
with the Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities and the 
Association of the Dairy, Food and Drug Officials in “a nation-wide move- 
ment to secure for every baby, child and adult in America a clean and safe 
milk supply.”* This joint work has been carried on in nineteen states of 
this country and one Canadian province during the period October, 1923, 
and August, 1927. An American Child Health Association representative 
supervised the laboratory examination of the milk supplies of surveyed 
cities, these findings being used later as the basis of an educational cam- 
paign to promote the production of clean and safe milk. 

* A report of this campaign was presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, held in West Baden Springs, 
Indiana, October 10 to 14, 1927. This report dealt chiefly with the condi- 
tion of the milk supplies of 142 small towns and cities in three states and one 
Canadian province which were surveyed in the period January, 1926, to 
July, 1927. 

A recent editorial comment on the Pasteurization of Milk** notes that 
the smaller towns and rural districts using raw milk are chiefly responsible 
for the milk-borne disease still epidemic in this country. The findings of 
the American Child Health Associations’s survey give support to this 
recognition of the potential danger of the small town milk supply. Ninety- 
seven of the 117 towns and cities giving information on the extent of pas- 
teurization reported that they had no pasteurized milk. None of these 
towns and cities reported 90 per cent or more of their supplies pasteurized. 
The status of pasteurization in these towns and cities is given in Table I, 
below: 


TABLE I. 

Extent of Pasteurization in 117 cities with populations under 25,000. 
Size of City— Number Cities Reporting Cities Reporting 

of Cities No Pasteurized Milk 75 to 90 per cent of 

Reporting. Number. Per Cent. Supplies Pasteurized 

Number. Per Cent. 
i > 60 58 97 oa 
2,500 — 4,999 ww... 21 17 81 1 0.9 
5,000 — 9,999 wu... 19 15 79 1 0.9 
10,000 — 24,999 ww... 17 7 41 a 
Total — All Cities .... 117 97 83 2 1.7 


The condition in large cities presents a striking contrast. Thirty of 61 
cities over 100,000 population answering a questionnaire in January, 1927, 
reported 90 per cent or more of their supplies pasteurized. But even the 
large city falls short of the goal, 100 per cent pasteurization, which must 
be attained if we are to have a safe milk supply. 

The results of the bacteriological analyses indicate immediate need for 
effective milk control. An average of 25 per cent of the supplies examined 





*From a Resolution passed at the 1923 meeting of the Association of Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials. 


**Journal of the American Medical Association, October 22, 1927, p. 1428. 








contained 200,000 or more bacteria per cubic centimeter; an average of 40 
per cent of the supplies examined contained 100,000 or more bacteria per 
cubic centimeter. Fifty-one cities gave a positive test for B. coli in 50 per 
cent or more, 21 cities a positive test in 75 per cent or more of their supplies 
examined. 

The milk supplies were on the whole dirty, according to physical 
standards. In only two of the towns and cities tested were 75 per cent or 
more of the milk supplies subjected to the sediment test found to be “clean” 
or “fairly clean.” Only 19 cities had 50 per cent or more of their supplies 
“clean” or “fairly clean.” 

The temperature conditions of the milk were measured by noting the 
number of samples iced on the delivery vehicle, and by taking the exact 
temperature of a bottle from the supply at the time the samples were col- 
lected for bacteriological analysis. In 109 of the towns and cities surveyed 
none of the supplies examined were iced. Only 9 cities had 50 per cent.or 
more of their supplies iced. In 71 cities 50 per cent or more of the supplies 
examined had a temperature over 55 degrees Fahrenheit at the time of 
delivery. 

The temperature data are presented in detail in Table II, below: 

TABLE II. 
Specified Temperatures of Milk Supplies at Time of Collection in 118 Cities 

Number of Cities Having Milk Supplies Tested at (Fahrenheit) tem- 
perature of— 


Size of City — 460- 500- 540. 580. 620- 660- 700- 740. 7g0 
50° 540 580 620 669 70° 740 780 &above 
Under 2,500 .sccccccccccscssseou i: -— = 2 2 = Ss 
2,500 — 4,999... : = a = 2S ee 
5,000 — 9,999 6 8 4 €£ 8 8 86 6 @ 
10,000 — 24,999 > ££ @ 2-4 4-6 2% 
Tonl— AN Goa .°8 2 23 3187 3 8 2 


The per capita consumption of milk in the small town averages slightly 
less than that for cities. The average per capita consumption for 99 of the 
surveyed towns and cities reporting this information was .5 pint, whereas 
among the 86 cities of 40,000-70,000 population surveyed by this Associa- 
tion in 1923 the per capita consumption was .85 pint. Cities over 70,000 
_ population, according to the American Public Health Association’s survey 

of 1923, had a per capita consumption of .83 pint. 

The danger of infection of milk consumers by tuberculous cattle is a 
real one in the towns and cities surveyed. Only 43 per cent of the surveyed 
cities reported that the cattle supplying their milk had been tuberculin 
tested within a year. 

Conclusion: The history of community health development usually par- 
allels the history of the science of public health, its first era being one of 
sanitary growth, followed later by expansion in personal health service. 
The large cities of this country have maturing and, in many cases, mature 
health programs. The cities of medium size, of which the city of 50,000 
population is typical, have begun to develop their personal health service 
without, however, having perfected their sanitation. The American Child 
Health Association’s survey of 86 cities of 40,000-70,000 population in 1923 
found these cities, “speaking generally,” paying “more attention to matters 
of sanitation than to other health activities.” Yet only 20 of these cities 
pasteurized over 90 per cent of their milk supply in 1923. 
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If we may use milk supply control as an indication of sanitary develop- 
ment, health department practice of the small town is still in its infancy. 
Its milk supply is little better in sanitary quality than it would have been 
if the process of pasteurization had never been discovered. The initial 
high bacterial count of the milk is increased by failure to ice the supply, 
and protection from danger of infection by man and cattle is not prevented 
by pasteurization. 

The large cities have long recognized the protection afforded by pas- 
teurization ; can we permit the 25,000,000 in the small towns of the country 
to be without this protection? The problem of the large city is to extend the 
provisions of existing pasteurization requirements. The problem of the 
small town is to awaken its citizens to the need for the production of clean 
milk rendered safe by pasteurization. This requires the passage and en- 
forcement of a proper milk control ordinance. 

Most North American cities have safe water supplies; most North 
American cities need to secure safe milk supplies. 

CALGARY COMES SECOND IN EMPIRE-WIDE COMPETITION 

International recognition of Calgary’s efforts to promote Child Wel- 
fare has been voiced by the National Baby Week Council of London, Eng- 
land, which has announced that the executive committee of that organiza- 
tion has awarded the certificate of merit to the Calgary Council on Child 
Welfare for securing second place in the Imperial Baby Week Challenge 
Shield Competition for 1926-1927. The shield itself, which constitutes the 
highest honor bestowed by the society, went to the Bellary (India) Health 
and Baby Week Committee. Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin is President of the 
National Council. 

In winning second place in the Imperial Baby Week Challenge Shield 
Competition, the Calgary Council of Child Welfare has brought honor to 
the whole Dominion and focussed the attention of interested workers 
throughout the Empire on the city’s programme of Child Welfare work. 

It is significant of the importance of the Dominion’s place in the wel- 
fare of the younger generation that St. John’s Newfoundland should secure 
third place in the race for the coveted shield. 

The objects of Baby Week campaign are to promote in every way pos- 
sible right ideas and ideals regarding fatherhood, motherhood, and the well- 
being of infants and little children. The foundation of health, it contends, is 
laid in infancy, and before birth itself. Thus, a local Baby Week campaign 
is a form of propaganda which by reason of its intensity is calculated to 
have great effect. The British Isles, under the auspices of the National 
Baby Week Council, has led the way in Baby Week celebration, and the 
movement is spreading throughout the Empire. The annual award of the 
National Baby Week celebration of a handsome silver challenge shield for 
the most effective local baby week campaign throughout the Empire, ex- 
clusive of the British Isles, and the keen competition aroused thereby, is 
evidence of the great interest manifest in all portions of the Empire in this 
work. As conditions vary enormously, each campaign or “week” was 
judged on its merits, particularly in relation to the way in which it was de- 
vised to meet the peculiar circumstances of the district in which it was held, 
and, according to the judges, the entries reached a gratifyingly high stan- 
dard. 

Much of the credit of the Calgary Council’s success must be attributed 
to Mrs. Harold Riley, its efficient president, whose executive ability has 
been the mainstay of the Council since its inception, and whose efforts in 
promoting the welfare of Calgary children have been consistently energetic 
and devoted. 39 








IS THE MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF INSTITUTIONAL 
CHILDREN OF ANY IMPORTANCE? 


(J. G. D. Campbell, M.D., C.M.) 


The story of the “Home of the Guardian Angel” in Halifax is one of 
commanding interest in reference to this question. In 1920, during a sur- 
vey of the city, it was described as “the plague spot of Halifax”; today, it 
is an object of pride to all concerned with it, and second to no institution 
in the city in the work it is doing for the children within its walls. It can- 
not but be of general interest to attempt to find out what brought about 
this change, which began in 1921. 

Conditions prevailing previously to 1921 were very bad. The mor- 
tality averaged over sixty a year. Almost all these deaths occurred in the 
infant nursery, and this was in spite of the fact that the Home had a first- 
class medical man in attendance, and an exceedingly devoted, though un- 
trained, staff. There is no doubt that the attending physician was hindered 
by two special circumstances; first, by the absence of any trained worker 
to co-operate with him; and, secondly, by the firmly established mental 
attitude prevailing in the institution, which can best be described by quot- 
ing the expression most commonly heard when any innovation was sug- 
gested :—“What’s the use? They all die anyway.” ‘There was more truth 
than fiction in this, because in the infant nursery the average mortality was 
around ninety-five per cent (95%). It must be admitted that the condition 
of the older children was, on the average, good. 

In 1921, when, on the death of my father, the former attendant, I was 
asked to take over the care of the children, I found conditions as above 
described, but with one all-important difference. A Sister, who was a 
thoroughly trained graduate nurse, had been transferred to the infant 
nursery. Nothing was done, however, until the end of March, when we 
realized that we had lost, in the first three months of the year, thirty-seven 
babies. It was an appalling fact to us, and the first of many councils of 
war was held, at which it was decided to see what could be done, and at 
which we agreed that if we could not do it we should make way for some- 
one who could. It was a large task for two to undertake, considering the 
circumstances leading up to this condition, and the fact that neither of us 
knew anything about babies. 

The point of attack was the infant nursery, with forty cases of diar- 
rhoea raging on the first of April. An attempt was first made to put the 
babies on regular and suitable formulaes, Sister Edith doing all the inside 
work. The result was immediately most encouraging to us. April gave us 
no deaths, somewhat better babies, and in the last days of the month no 
diarrhoea in the nursery, but three very perplexing cases of constipation. 
We felt we had accomplished something. Our joy was short-lived, how- 
ever, for whooping cough descended upon us, to be followed by a severe 
epidemic of influenza, and our total mortality was fifty-nine for the year— 
just about the average. But we were encouraged, because our deaths for 
nine months of work were only twenty-two, compared with thirty-seven 
deaths in the period when nothing was done. All these deaths were in the 
infant nursery and the cry still was, “What’s the use?” 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-two began poorly, the influenza of the 
previous year extending into this year and giving us ten deaths in the first 
five weeks. During this year we learned much from experience, improved 








our feeding methods, learned to recognize the early symptoms of trouble. 
and finally finished the year triumphantly with but eighteen deaths and a 
much better average baby in the nursery. Was it “any use” building bet- 
ter babies and saving forty-one as compared with the previous year? The 
whole institution was proud of it, and the work was much easier. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-three saw many improvements in equip- 
ment and routine. No children were being admitted without a certificate 
of freedom from communicable disease. But August was a disastrous 
month, and before we knew where we were, we had lost eight babies with 
acute infectious diarrhoea. In spite of this, our total mortality for the year 
dropped to sixteen deaths. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-four ushered in an epidemic of measles 
in the infant nursery—fifty cases, six complicated with broncho-pneu- 
monia, but only one death, a tribute to the improved condition of our babies. 
A rigid quarantine was maintained and no other cases developed in the 
Home. During this year we admitted children as before, but quarantined 
them within the Home itself for a period of two weeks, and in this way 
escaped a great amount of trouble. The death toll drdépped to six. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-five and nineteen hundred and twenty- 
six were both good years, being marked especially by a total absence of any 
epidemics. Our two weeks’ quarantine regulation was largely responsible 
for this, and our deaths were only one for each year. 

This year (1927) has been a good one. One child was allowed to slip 
through without quarantine. It had been out of the institution forty-eight 
hours when it was returned and was admitted directly to the nursery. It 
gave us an epidemic of chicken pox. This year, our deaths number two to 
date, and barring accident or some unexpected happening this will probably 
be our total. Today our equipment is good throughout; our staff, headed 
by two trained Sisters, is becoming fully trained, and our Sister dietician is 
doing excellent work. The medical staff is now composed of two physi- 
cians, two ear, eye, nose and throat specialists, one orthopaedic surgeon, 
and one dentist. All this work is voluntary. Our orthopaedic surgeon has 
been doing such excellent preventive work that not one case has come to 
operation in the past two years. 

However, we have not reached the goal. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
eight may see no drop in our mortality rate, but our great task of building 
babies with stronger, healthier bodies is as yet only at a very imperfect 
beginning. Our goal we may never reach, but, God willing, we will come 
much nearer to it than we are today. 


Conclusions. 


The following routine, we consider, is of prime importance in main- 
taining the conditions which now prevail within the Home. 

1. Careful medical examination before admission to the Home to 
rule out cases of active infection. 

2. After admission to the Home, and before admission to the nursery, 
a period of two weeks’ quarantine under careful medical supervision, to 
cover the incubation period of the great majority of the infectious diseases. 

3. Careful medical supervision of all children within the Home, with 
prompt removal from the nursery, and isolation of all cases of illness until 
a diagnosis can be made. 

4. No sick children should be allowed to remain in the nursery, in 
their own interests as well as those of the other children concerned. 
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5. Last, but most important of all, the staff of the Home itself must 
be trained for the work. This can be accomplished as in the case of the 
Home of the Guardian Angel, if one of the staff is a fully trained graduate 
nurse, even if in beginning her work she has not had any special training 
with children. 

(Editorial Note——The average population of the Home of the Guard- 
ian Angel runs about 100 children, of which 60-65 are babies. The last 
annual report showed 101 children, of whom 68 were available for adop- 
tion. ) 

THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONS. 


Rev. Sister Christina, Superior, Home of the Guardian Angel, Halifax, N.S. 


(A Paper read before the Conference of the Nova Scotia Children’s Aid Societies, and 
Related Agencies, Halifax, N.S., Sept. 27-29, 1927). 

Since the Foundling Home is not only a receiving station for destitute 
children, but a transmitting station as well, it is important that the period 
between the entrance of the child to the Home and its exit therefrom be 
one in which it receives that care and help which will enable it to face the 
duties of its future life. 

In the case of such children as we receive there is needed, not only 
the ordinary strengthening processes of food and fresh air, which every 
normal child requires, but also, in many cases, the rectifying of physical 
handicaps. Medical inspection is, therefore, an absolute necessity in all 
Foundling Asylums, if the child is to receive its full measure of life. The 
majority of these helpless waifs come to us from homes where they are 
either not wanted or are a burden; we must give them joy and love and 
spiritual upbringing. 

When we remember that they are the innocent who suffer for the 
guilty, the helpless thrown into the merciless current of life, we do not find 
it difficult to give them affection and care. Before proceeding farther, I 
must in justice state that all the children who come to us are not the vic- 
tims of brutality and selfishness. Often the eyes of the father or mother 
are brimming with tears, and the voice inarticulate with woe, as the parent 
leaves the child in the care of the Home. Poverty, gripping want, snatches 
the child from the parent’s heart, even if the parting means almost a death 
struggle. It is, indeed, often parental love which forces a father or mother 
to seek the shelter of the Home. The parent knows that the child will 
there be fed, and clothed, and sheltered from the blows of poverty. Love 
longs to keep the child; and yet it is love which causes it to be given up. 
Like the mother of Moses, the mother of many an infant in our Home will 
renounce the child rather than see him die. 

We, as guardians, can help such parents; with the abandoned child, 
however, we must give all the affection and care which it would not other- 
wise get. 

But, apart from this formal assistance, ,we must strive to restore as 
far as possible physical soundness, since in at least 80% of these children 
there are physical defects which are remediable. The principal of these 
afflictions are mal-nutrition, non-contagious rashes of various kinds, and 
rickets. It is unnecessary to emphasize to an audience such as this that 
the body is the foundation upon which mental structure must rise and that 
it is of prime importance that the child be made and kept sound and strong, 
since the stunted body will dwarf wns mind. We have found, more especi- 
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ally in recent years, that it is only through medical inspection and care 
that steps can be taken to restore to these outcasts of humanity the heri- 
tage of health. “The age from two to seven is by far the most important 
in the life of a young child.” So said Dr. C. W. Kimmins at the recent 
meeting of the British Association on Child Welfare. The whole of his fine 
speech was the dwelling upon the need for the careful study of the child 
long before school age was reached. “The early stages of the child’s life 
are infinitely more important than the later stages” continued this emin- 
ent psychologist in his practical application of the new science to the old 
problem. “The child is a living thing, always growing and changing in 
every cell of its little body and enlarging brain.” 

Six physicians respond with genuine alacrity to all the needs of our 
Foundling Home; two general practitioners, and four specialists for dis- 
eases of bone, throat, teeth, eye and ear respectively. Sacrificing more 
remunerative demands, they have been indefatigable in generous service at 
every call. Dr. J. G. D. Campbell, the general practitioner who has been 
longest in the service of the Home, in collaboration with our Sister Nurses, 
improved, about six years ago, the milk formulae methods of feeding to 
such an extent that there was an immediately noticeable improvement in 
the general health and appearance of the infants. Later he made a further 
improvement by the use of orange and tomato juice and of vegetable soup 
in this same nursery as articles of daily child-diet. This diet has been 
faithfully followed. The substitution of dextri-maltose sugar for granu- 
lated in feeding children under nine months has also been faithfully ob- 
served. We use also in this nursery a great deal of lactone milk with 
children whose power of digesting plain milk is weak. To give an idea of 
the physical weakness, due to mal-nutrition and other causes, of the 
children received during my period of service, I might say, that practically 
all infants have to be subjected to the lactone diet. As the condition of the 
child improves, there is a gradual change made from lactone to plain milk. 
When the babe is about six months old, we add to the diet small quantities 
of cereals and vegetable soups, and as the child grows older we increase 
the quantities, and also strengthen the quality of the food. In the milk 
diet kitchen, each child has its own formula in its own basket, numbered. 
Nipples are washed and boiled after each feeding. 


Weight charts are kept regularly, for all children in the Institution, 
and any noticeably persistent fall in weight is brought to the doctor’s at- 
tention; the child is placed under special observation and treatment is 
prescribed. Besides notes are kept for infants up to six months. 


In the brief time allotted to this paper it will be impossible for me to 
give anything but the statistics of the cases which have come under my 
own personal observation during the last five years. During this time many 
of those children whom I have above referred to, namely, those with phy- 
sical handicaps, have come to the Institution. 

All their diseases are treated by the general physician. Non-contagious 
rashes are a constant source of care in the Home and are now handled with 
good results according to various standard prescriptions, discovered to be 
successful by the attending physicians. Rickets are detected at about the 
age of six months by free perspiration and restlessness at night. The 
attention of the general physician is called, and orders are given that the 
infant be kept as quiet as possible. We treat this malady with sunshine, 
cod liver oil and iron, along with msg diet, rich in vitamines. This 








diet, begun with children of six months, consists of tomatoes, spinach and 
carrots, served for dinner along with the principal article of diet at that 
meal. For instance, if the basis of the meal is creamed potatoes, the above 
mentioned foods are added. We vary the food daily, substituting for po- 
tatoes, rice or bread and milk. In the morning at about six o’clock, the 
children are given from four to six ounces of milk; at about eight o’clock, 
they are served with cream of wheat and milk; at ten, with bread and but- 
ter or social tea biscuit; then, with dinner as above described. The after- 
noon program is as follows: 2.00, milk; 4.30, bread and butter, followed by 
a drink of milk, in order that the solid food may be taken unmixed with 
liquid ; 6.30, milk. 

In order that the strength of the vitamines may not be lost in the vege- 
tables above mentioned, we do not boil them longer than fifteen minutes. 
Cereals, of course, require longer cooking. This diet is continued through 
the upper nurseries, but the food is prepared and served in accordance 
with the increasing age of the children. Variety is introduced into the diet 
of the oldest children by meat broths, desserts, etc. It is unnecessary, of 
course, to state that water is generously supplied between meals. 

During the past three years, the bone specialist (Dr. T. B. Acker), has 
had fifty-four children under special observation, to some of whom he has 
had to make very frequent visits. This doctor makes a general examina- 
tion of his patients every three months, unless specially summoned in the 
interval. Through his untiring and gracious ministration, and with the 
aid of braces, plaster casts, boots with re-inforced soles and the above diet, 
children have been restored to health and relieved of the deformities 
caused by rickets. Lately, through one of our generous benefactors (Rev. 
T. Curren), we have received an Alpine Sun Lamp, to be used in the treat- 
ment of children suffering from rickets, mal-nutrition and rashes. 

During the spring and summer of the last four years, one hundred and 
ten children have been operated on for tonsils, adenoids, etc., by the throat 
specialist (Dr. W. H. Schwartz). These operations have been performed 
in the Institution, and the children nursed by members of the staff. In 
most cases these operations have resulted not only in an increase of physical 
strength but also of mental alertness. 

To the eye and ear specialist (Dr. S. Kesher), is due the cure of some 
persistent cases of diseases in these organs. In one instance of infected 
tear duct, the cure must be attributed to the fidelity of the treatment. To 
give an idea of the time and care necessitated for this case, I might men- 
tion that for at least ten treatments an anasthetic had to be administered. 
Corrective glasses have also been found necessary and supplied. 

In many cases, children have come to the Home with mouths in a 
very unhealthy condition. To the skilful treatment of the dentist in charge 
(Dr. C. D. Des Brisay), is due the saving of the health of these children. 

To the second attending practitioner (Dr. W. Keating), belongs the 
general health supervision of the older children. Considering the many 
ills of childhood, the calls that disturb his daily usual routine are impos- 
sible of reckoning, and the resulting good condition of the older children 
is due to the close following of his prescriptions. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the importance of cleanliness in 
all nurseries. Every day, in the infant nurseries, babies are bathed, per- 
sonal clothing and the bedding of the cots are changed. All this clothing 
is boiled. After an infection in any nursery, bed-clothing, pillows, etc., 
afé sterilized. Each child has its individual spoon and dishes, and, as re- 








ferred to in the section on diet, nipples are washed and boiled after each 
feeding. All apparatus of the diet kitchen, such as ice-chest, boilers, tables, 
sinks and floor are scoured daily and the nurseries are kept ventilated day 
and night. 

Children are kept in the Institution from utter infancy, in most cases, 
until the age of five years. There are six departments. The infant nursery 
cares for the babe until it has acquired a certain amount of physical 
strength, and is able to move about. From here the child is transferred to 
the next department where it is taught to take its own food and to care for 
itself to a certain extent. Here it remains a year, and then advances an- 
other step to a department in which it is taught simple games, also to eat 
food in accordance with its age and to put on its own clothing. Finally, it 
reaches the fourth department, in which it learns to be more independent 
of assistance in the matter of dressing, to say its prayers, to sing little 
songs and to enjoy much of the activity of the kindergarten school. The 
fifth and sixth are special departments, namely, the infirmary and the de- 
tention rooms. Every child admitted has to be kept in the detention rooms 
for at least two weeks before it can be transferred to the common nurseries. 
Anything of a contagious nature is at once isolated, while ordinary ill- 
nesses are dealt with in the infirmary. 

I have tried to give a brief summary of the activities of the life of our 
Institution, and of one phase of generous service, namely, that of the 
members of the medical profession. I cannot conclude my paper without 
paying a grateful tribute to the efficient service and generous co-operation 
of these men, whose unknown deeds of charity and kindliness, if they were 
brought to light, it would be impossible to enumerate. 


VANCOUVER PRESBYTERY, THE UNITED CHURCH OF 
CANADA ENDORSES B.C. SURVEY FINDINGS 


The matter of the care of dependent children in the Province of British 
Columbia was brought to the attention of the Vancouver Presbytery, which 
met in Vancouver on January 3rd, 1928, and after consideration the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: 

Re Dependent Children 

(1). That we express our appreciation of the work of the Service Clubs 
cf this city, in co-operation with the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, 
in their recent child welfare survey, and in their effort to put its recom- 
mendations into effect. 

(2). That Presbytery favors the principles recommended by the Sur- 
vey Committee as follows: 

(a) The adoption of the “placement out” system to replace as far as 
possible the institutional care of dependent children. 

(b) The adoption of the principle of greater localization in the care of 
dependent children as contrasted with the methods of the past, wherein we 
believe there was too much centralization in the institutional care. 

(c) The appointment of thoroughly trained and experienced leaders 
instead of workers appointed without regard to training or experience. 

(3). That we recommend hearty sympathy and co-operation with: 

(a) The Social Workers’ Club. 

(b) The Social Welfare Exchange Bureau about to be inaugurated. 

(c) The Superintendent in charge of children’s aid work, Miss Laura 


Holland. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Children’s Aid Society of Vancouver has made rapid progress, in 
putting into effect the findings of the recent Survey. The Board have given 
generously of thought and effort to implement the recommendations affect- 
ing the reorganization of their work. Field and protective services are 
being extended under the new Director, Miss Holland. Miss Campbell, 
formerly of the Vancouver City Health Department, was appointed matron 
of the Shelter, and certain changes in house routine and management intro- 
duced with the help of some of the women members of the Board. The 
Superintendent’s residence has been transformed into a small receiving 
home. Reductions on admissions due to the establishment of the protec- 
tive services, placements, and boarding out have reduced the Shelter popu- 
lation to between 115 and 120 children. The Vancouver hospitals and the 
City Health Department have always co-operated generously with the 
Children’s Aid Society, which has facilitated the handling of such health 
problems as have arisen. An honourary staff of pediatricians has been built 
up by Dr. Proctor, Hon. Physician of the Society. The old Shelter build- 
ing, which the Survey thought might be rendered habitable for a year or 
two longer, while the principles of private home care were under trial has 
proved practically untenable in the recent severe fall and winter weather, 
and the Society has reluctantly concluded that a small unit will have to be 
erected to replace the present structure which has been repeatedly con- 
demned by the fire and health authorities. The new unit will be planned for 
either 30 or 50 children. 


Satisfactory working arrangements have been concluded with the 
Provincial Government for 1928, in reference to the care of children who 
are government wards. Certain minor changes in legislation which will 
facilitate the work, being done by the Society will be introduced this ses- 
sion, but otherwise none of the more comprehensive legislative programme 
recommended by the Survey will be undertaken until the interested public 
of the Coast province have had an opportunity to discuss and study it 
thoroughly. 


The W.C.T.U. Home and the Protestant Orphanage in Victoria have 
beth shown themselves particularly interested in the Survey findings re 
their agencies. 


In Vancouver city a flourishing Social Workers’ Club, with some 60 
members has sprung up in the last six months, with Mrs. Nelson, of the 
City Relief Department, as President. 


The Survey reported on the lack of a Central Welfare Bureau and 
Social Service Exchange, and created an interim committee thereon. As 
reported in a previous issue, an interested citizen has donated a sufficient 
sum to the Bureau to carry the experiment for a year. An exceedingly 
strong and representative Board has been created and Miss Mary Mc- 
Phedran, for several years Supervisor of the Neighborhood Workers’ As- 
sociation of Toronto, goes out to take charge of the new agency on Feb- 
ruary 15th. Vancouver has long had one of the most energetic city relief 
departments in Canada. With the creation of this strong Central Bureau, 
to which all of Vancouver’s 27 social agencies have pledged active co-opera- 
tion, the Coast city will have a general welfare programme second to few in 


Canada. 
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THE HALIFAX CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Some of the best work being done in the field of child care and pro- 
tection is being done in the Province of Nova Scotia, and the work in the 
city of Halifax ranks very high. The Children’s Aid Society there has a 
most happy working arrangement with the four institutions operating in 
the same field. It is hard to realize that the Society was organized in 1920 
only, and to deal with children’s problems solely. For the last two and a 
half years the Home of the Guardian Angel, the Halifax Infants’ Home, the 
St. Joseph’s Orphanage, and the Protestant Orphanage have been 
affiliated. 

In its last year of work, the Society served 862 individuals, an incred- 
ible volume of work for the two social workers—Miss Gwendolyn Lantz, 
Executive Secretary, and Miss Leora Marsters, who came on in the tenth 
month of 1927—and the stenographer. It speaks well for the devotion and 
energy of these workers that 1,817 visits, 1,252 interviews, and 1,043 letters 
represented the volume of routine work accomplished. 


Though 659 new cases were handled only 18 children were made wards 
during the year, and of these 15 were placed in foster homes. In all the in- 
stitutions affiliated, only 49 children were placed and the majority only as 
a temporary measure. These records are the more noteworthy, and com- 
mendable, when one remembers that the Halifax Society works in a province 
without any mothers’ allowances system in operation, such as prevails in 
Ontario, and the four western provinces. The total volume of cases handled 
included no less than 56 children of widows. 


The Halifax Children’s Aid Society handles the unmarried parenthood 
work for the city, but of the 136 cases of unmarried mothers, with 147 
children handled last year, 65 mothers and 71 children came from outside 

lalifax. Feeblemindedness and personality maladjustment presented the 
most recurrent factors in this group of problems. 


Miss Gwendolyn Lantz, the very efficient secretary, now has Miss 
Leora Marstens associated with her in this work. Both workers are well 
known among Upper Canada workers, as they are both Maritimers, who 
trained and worked among us, returning to responsible positions in their 
own provinces. 


Because of its concise summary of principles generally applicable to 
children’s aid work, one of the many fine passages in Miss Lantz’s report 
is quoted in full: 


“Of the 659 new cases, 171 were parents worked with—many of whom 
were referred because of the delinquency of the child—but in studying the 
problems we would find the fault was not with the child but with the 
parent. We hear much of the neglect by parents of their children, but 
many of these people were brought up in the same surroundings, they be- 
ing victims of an earlier turn of the vicious circle. The influence of home 
care is appreciated now as it never was before. We now see that the family 
is the place in which we must make the biggest fight for the welfare of 
children. To continue withdrawing from individual family homes and to 
express no valuation as to the training ability of the children’s own parents 
is wasteful. The child caring agency must safeguard admissions. It is far 
easier to remove a child than to adjust his home surroundings.” 
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THE OTTAWA CHILDREN’S BUREAU COMPLETES FIRST YEAR 


In January, 1927, the Canadian Council on Child Welfare arranged the 
Round Table Conference of Ottawa’s Children’s Agencies, from which 
the Children’s Bureau evolved. The agreement then drawn up was to 
continue for twelve months. The Bureau staff, however, were not able 
to begin active work until June lst. The original intention of the agree- 
ment was followed, and the first annual meeting of the Bureau was held at 
Ottawa on January 21st, 1928. At this meeting it was enthusiastically 
decided to continue the experiment, which will be financed, as in the past 
year, by payments from the co- operating agencies, and a grant from the 
city of Ottawa. The experiment is unique in Canada in that all the child- 
caring agencies in the city, except two, are co-operating in the central 
bureau which is staffed by three workers—two English-speaking and one 
I‘rench-speaking—who form the field service for English-speaking non- 
Catholic and Roman Catholic agencies, and for two large French-speaking 
Roman Catholic agencies. 

A report of the work from the commencement of the bureau on June 1, 
1927, to December 31, showed that during this period there have been 314 
applications for admission of children to the various institutions co- 
operating through the bureau. Every one of these applications was thor- 
oughly investigated by the workers of the bureau and a report made to the 
institution concerned. The fact that only 49 children were admitted shows 
the effectiveness of the investigations and the efforts of the workers to 
keep children in their own families rather than in institutions. It is evi- 
dent from the report of the workers that there is a growing appreciation 
of the fact that the first responsibility for children falls upon the parents 
and it is a worth while community service to keep families together. 

The Orphanage superintendents, and the Board members, have been 
understanding and. sympathetic with the aims of the bureau, and give care- 
ful consideration to the recommendations from the workers. The recom- 
mendations made by the three workers have been accepted in every indi- 
vidual case reported upon. 

During this period, 176 children were placed out of institutions as fol- 
lows: To own homes, 114; with relatives, 13; to free homes, 15; to board- 
ing homes, 17; to hospital, 1; placed for adoption, 16. Some indication 
of the amount of work involved in adequate and effective field service should 
be conveyed to the lay public by the statistics of the routine work of the 
staff in this time. There were 639 visits made to institutions and other 
social agencies, 759 visits to families and friends, 20 visits were made out 
of town, and 36 visits for the purpose of finding foster homes. There were 
463 office interviews. 

In the month preceding the annual meeting the various institutions 
co-operating through the bureau only found it necessary to receive six 
children during the previous month, out of a total of 47 applications. Dur- 
ing the same “period, 14 children were placed out, mostly in their own 
homes. This involved 242 visits and office interviews during the month. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Open-Air Schools: The efficacy of open-air schools for physically 
handicapped children was further demonstrated in the sixteenth annual 
report of the Principal of Victoria Park Forest School, Toronto, Ontario. 


At this school there were 220 pupils in attendance, and graphs based 
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on children who attended the school for the six months’ term showed a 
material increase in the weight of the children of all ages from 7 to 14 years, 
particularly of the older children, who in some groups almost doubled the 
normal weight increase for a six-months’ period. 


Regular school work is carried on in all grades, while certain periods 
daily are spent in taking sun baths, sleeping, the free distribution of milk, 
wash and toothbrush drills. Both boys and girls help in the school garden 
by means of which the healthy vegetable diet habit is introduced into their 
homes. 

The benefit of going to school, eating, sleeping and playing in the out- 
of-doors to children whose homes are in the crowded city districts can 
hardly be over-estimated. 


Playgrounds: By keeping open the Toronto school playgrounds for 
the months of July and August the educational authorities extended to an 
average of 3,728 children the benefit of supervised play during these vaca- 
tion months. Not only did the children enjoy games suitable for their 
ages and stages of physical development, but they were protected from 
the modern perils of a city’s streets. 

The same idea is being carried out this winter in using the school 
rinks for skating and hockey. While the danger from the streets is not 
so imminent in winter as in summer, at the same time the children will be 
able to enjoy outdoor sports at close hand. 


A Border Cities Creche: In urging the citizens of Windsor (Ontario) 
to support the appeal of the Junior Hospital League about to be launched 
in that city, for the establishment of a creche, the Windsor Star, in an edi- 
torial, points out the need that exists for such an organization, when, under 
the present industrial conditions, it is necessary for mothers to go out to 
work. Then again, there is the problem of the mothers who are left with 
small children, and who do not come under the allowances. The estab- 
lishment of the creche would remove the handicap of the absence of a suit- 
able place to leave their babies. Both from the point of view of a most 
worthy charity and of a modern economic necessity, the Star urges its 
support. 


Montreal Diet Dispensary: Among the winter activities of the Diet 
Dispensary of Montreal are the demonstration classes being conducted at 
various points in the city. 

The course, which includes 10 lectures, will demonstrate methods of 
cookery that will obtain the greatest nutritional values from the cheaper 
staple foods. To ensure greater success, the limit of enrolment has been 
set at 15, and for the accommodation of mothers, who are unable to leave 
children at home, volunteer supervisors are giving their services in caring 
for the children at the centres during the classes. 

The primary work of the Diet Dispensary, that of supplying nourish- 
ing foods to invalids, is still being continued, and while the numbers are 
slightly less than last year, the work is more concentrated. The hospitals 
and doctors refer patients to the Dispensary, and a visit is made to each 
applicant to estimate the health requirements. Clients are given instruction 
as to their diet and a resumé of the family diet is made and advice given 
as to the preparation of foods, economical buying and budgeting. 

The preparation of special diets, particularly in cases of diabetes and 
gastric ulcer, is one of the most important functions of this organization. 


Those who are interested in the work of the Dispensary feel that it -is’ 
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most satisfactorily fulfilling the need for which it was organized, i.e., fur- 
rishing nourishing food for those who are sick and would otherwise not 
be able to obtain it. 


During recent years the work has centred around malnutrition, largely 
due to unemployment. With better employment conditions prevailing and 
with the help of the preventive services, which are being supplied through 
the better organization of social agencies, clients can now be referred to 
the Dispensary before their health is seriously impaired. This year the 
quota of applications to the Dispensary, due to malnutrition, was reduced 
from a percentage of one-quarter to one-fifth, to approximately one-ninth. 

The Home for Incurable Children, Toronto: This Home closed its year 
with a surplus of $8,579, after having made an addition to the Home and 
other improvements, such as an elevator, increased bath facilities, home 
rooms and vocational rooms. 


The medical report showed 38 children in attendance and 6 additional 
ones cared for during the year, and stressed the need for better vocational 
training. 

The Demands of Labour: Among the proposals which representatives 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada placed before officials of the 
Ontario Government at Toronto on November 29, for their consideration, 
were the enactment of an eight-hour day in industrial and commercial 
enterprises, further protection to women and children by bringing boys 
under the minimum wage law, the granting of mothers’ allowances to 
widows with only one child and to wives with disabled husbands, and the 
substitution of physical culture for military training in the schools. 

The Infants’ Home of Toronto: The Infants’ Home of Toronto has 
again constituted a record in the matter of its mortality rate for last year, 
which was 1.04 per cent., as low as it was the previous year. The general 
health of the infants was excellent and the six deaths, which occurred were 
unavoidable, due to circumstances beyond the control of the Home. 


Altogether 579 infants and 96 mothers had been assisted in foster 
homes, the staff being most thorough in their efforts to find homes where 
the environment would be best suited to the mental capacity of the chil- 
dren. Two thousand six hundred and eight children attended the clinics 
held in the Home and 532 were present at special clinics in the Hospital for 
Sick Children. Assistance and guidance were given to 529 unmarried 
mothers. 

At the beginning of the year there were 266 children in foster homes, 
decreasing to 234, due to the change in the Children’s Protection Act, 
which made it possible for the Home to hand over children, who were 
over the age limit, to the various Children’s Aid Societies, thus relieving 
the Home of a considerable amount of its financial burden. 


The financial statement showed the year to have closed with a balance 
of $1,423.00. 

The demonstration of private home care for infants being given by the 
Toronto Infants’ Home continues to be one of the most unique on the 
continent. 

Children and the Safety League: In an endeavour to impress upon 
children how wise and how very necessary it is to put Safety First, and so 
prevent present and future accidents, a school children’s drawing contest 
was held by the Ontario Safety League in November. 
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In view of the fact that last year in the United States, some 7,000 chil- 
dren were killed and about 140,000 injured through automobile accidents, 
and that the same conditions hold more or less in Canada, several news- 
papers have given the subject editorial attention and suggestions have been 
made that the extension of supervised playgrounds in the cities would very 
materially help in the prevention of accidents to children. Everyone knows 
that playing in the streets is a prolific source of accidents. Play is not only 
natural to a child but is necessary for its health and development, and every 
effort should be made to provide children with places where they can play 
in safety. 


Again, it is known that children are frequently a cause of great trouble 
and anxiety to automobile drivers by their action in placing themselves sud- 
denly in the way of autos. This is an aspect of the problem to which parents 
can and should give their attention. 


New Zealand: The Council is indebted to Mr. William Jenkins, of the 
Royal New Zealand Society for the Health of Women and Children 
(Plunket Society), for reprints of a series of popular and instructive articles 
under the title “Our Babies.” 


These articles, which appeared in instalments of 1,200 to 1,500 words 
in the ‘Otago Witness,” furnish information, in simple form, on infant 
care, under the following headings: 


“The New-Born Baby,” “Natural Feeding, including Indigestion in 
Breast-Fed Babies,” “How to Manage Difficulties in Connection with Defi- 
ciency in the Mother’s Milk Supply,” “Constipation in Babies and in Older 
Children,” “The Disadvantage of Whole Cow’s Milk for Infant Feeding,” 
“The Cost of Feeding Baby Artificially,” “A Plunket Nurse’s Talk to 
Mothers—Methods in Natural and Unnatural Feeding.” 


In connection with this Society, it might be mentioned that the Plunket 
Society, founded in 1907 by Lady Plunket and Sir Truby King, whose work 
in the field of maternal and child care is internationally known, maintains 
a Mothercraft Home and visiting nursing services. The readers of the 
articles are asked to get in touch with a Plunket nurse or with the Home, 
if they are unable to get results or do not fully understand the instructions 
given out in the articles. Inquiries are also answered by personal letters 
or in the column, “Our Babies,” run in the daily press. 


Woodstock, Ontario: The Woodstock Rotary Club, in the autumn of 
1927, sponsored a crippled children’s clinic at the Woodstock General Hos- 
pital, when between 50 and 60 children, from Oxford County, crippled or 
suffering from some deformity, were examined by two physicians of the 
Toronto Hospital for Sick Children. 


In addressing the Club at the lunch hour, both doctors stressed the 
great importance of the work being done by service clubs for crippled 
children and their share in helping to solve the problem of the crippled 
child. In this connection, also, there arose the problem of providing suit- 
able training for the physically handicapped, who were incurable, to enable 
them to become self-supporting citizens. It was not improbable that proper 
training centres would necessarily be established in many places, as the 
work developed. 


Prince Edward Island: Clinics for crippled children in Prince Edward 
Island are held under the auspices of the Canadian Red Cross Society, and 
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an orthopaedic specialist from Halifax comes over to diagnose and treat 
the deformed and crippled children of the province. Crippled children 
requiring hospital treatment are taken to Halifax, N. S. 


The fourth of these clinics was held at Charlottetown, in November, 
1927, and the entire day from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. was fully occupied in diag- 
nosis and treatment. In all 27 cases were examined, 19 of these having 
already undergone treatment and on examination showed marked improve- 
ment. The second day was taken up with operations and manipulations 
on the patients. 

The pictures of the children taken before and after the treatments 
bear testimony to the curative work that is being done at these clinics. In 
two years 4 clinics have been held and 150 patients received treatment. 

Great Britain: Employment of mental and physical defectives in Great 
3ritain shows that a large proportion of children who attend special schools 
for the defective reach some degree of success in after life, according to a 
statement in the annual report of the London County Council for 1926 (Vol. 
III, p. 150). Returns for the calendar year 1926 show that of 1,056 children 
born in or subsequent to 1908 who have left special schools for the mentally 
defective and were recorded as “after-care” cases (instead of being cared 
for under the Mental Deficiency Act), 801 were employed in gainful occu- 
pations, and 128 more were judged to be employable but were, at the time 
of the inquiry, out of work. Only 88 were known to be incapable of under- 
taking employment. 

Data furnished by the After-Care Association for blind, deaf, and 
crippled children for the year ended March 31, 1926, showed that of 1,580 
children formerly attending special schools for the blind, deaf, and crippled, 
1,248 were known to be gainfully employed and only 123 were known to be 
incapable of undertaking employment. The remainder were taking further 
training, or had refused openings or were not yet placed—Child Welfare 
News Summary, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. A., November 19, 1927. 


PUBLICATIONS 


(Received November, 1927-January, 1928) 
Health 


The Canadian Mothers’ Book (Confederation Diamond Jubilee Edi- 
tion), issued by the Department of Health, Canada, 1927. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer to the Minister of 
Health, Department of Health, New Brunswick. 

Prevention, issued monthly by the Department of Health, N.B., No- 
vember-December, 1927. 

Thirty-first Report of the Provincial Board of Health, Province of 
British Columbia. 

May Day—Health Day, 1927, American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. sii 

The Goal of May Day, a year-round program, American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, U.S.A., 10 cents per 
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A Survey of Public Health in Fargo, N.D., U.S.A., by W. F. Walker, 
D.P.H. Field Director, American Public Health Association, published by 
the Child Health Demonstration Committee, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. 


A Plan With Teeth in It, reprinted by the Child Health Demonstration 
Committee, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


They’re Pioneers, Rutherford County Child Health Demonstration 
Committee, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Chicago’s Health, A food the child specialists say everyone should 
have. Guard your child against rickets by exposing him to the sunshine 
and feeding him cod liver oil with his other foods; edited by Herman N. 
Bundesen, M.D., Sc.D., Commissioner of Health, Chicago, U.S.A. (Chicago 
Department of Health Weekly Bulletin, Nov. 29, 1927). 


Eight Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1926-27, presented 
by the Minister of Health to Parliament by command of His Majesty, Aug- 
ust, 1927, London, England. (Price 5s. od. Net.) 

Poverty, Nutrition and Growth, (Child Life Investigations), Studies 
of Child Life in Cities and Rural Districts of Scotland (assisted by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust), London, England; published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. (Price 10s. net.) 


Dependency. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Children’s Aid and Humane Society 
of Huron County, Ontario, for the year ending October 31, 1927. 


The Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Societies of Peel and Halton, 
Ontario, November 1, 1927. 


Public Child-Caring Work in Certain Counties of Minnesota, North 
Carolina and New York, U.S., Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 173. 


Child Welfare in New Jersey, Part 1, State Supervision and Personnel 
Administration. Part 2, State Provision for Dependent Children, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publications No. 174 and 175. 


The Extent of Child Dependency and Delinquency in Seven Pennsyl- 
vania Counties, by Neva R. Deardorff, Ph.D., U.S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 176. 


The Children’s Bureau of Cleveland, A Study of the Care of Depen- 
dent Children in Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., United States Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 177. 


Delinquency. 


The Juvenile Detention Home in Relation to Juvenile Court Policy, 
A Study of Intake in the Cook County, Chicago, Juvenile Detention Home, 
hy Savilla Millis, Research Assistant in the Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago. 

The Treatment of Young Offenders, by the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Mcolony, Bt., (The Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland). 
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General 


Conference on Social Welfare, Regina, Sask. January 26 to 28, 1927, 
published by the Social Service Council of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


Visiting Housekeepers Centre, January 1 to October 31, 1927, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


The Handicapped Child, Jennie C. Louden, Psychometrist, Hospital for 
Sick Children, Toronto, Ontario, read before the Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, Buffalo, N. Y., October, 1926: re- 
printed from Hospital Social Service, XVI, 1927, 525. 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. 


Four Years with the State Child Welfare Department, The Capitol, 
Montgomery, Alabama, U.S.A., 1923-27. 


Laws Relating to Public Welfare Work in North Carolina, U.S.A., 
Special Bulletin No. 9, issued by North Carolina State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare, Raleigh, N.C., U.S.A., 1927. 


Sources of Information on Play and Recreation, by Marguerita P. Wil- 
liams, Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 


U.S.A., 1927, price $1.00. 


Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, Report of the Proceedings of 
the Forty-third Annual Convention, Edmonton, Alta., August 22 to 26, 1927. 


Minutes of the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire, and Children of the Empire; The National Chap- 
ter of Canada, Winnipeg, Man., June 6 to 11, 1927. 


School Curriculum and Teachers’ Guide, Grades I-VI. Tentative Pro- 
gramme, Province of Manitoba, 1927. 


Settlement Goals for the Next Third of a Century, A Symposium, Bos- 
ton, U.S.A., National Federation of Settlements, 1926. 


1877-1927: 50 Ans D’ Activité de la Fédération International des Amies 
de la Jeune Fille, Neuchatel, Suisse, Bureau Central International 10, rue 
de la Treille. 


Helping the Malnourished Child to Help Himself—Samuel Adams 
Cohen, M.D., in the March issue of “Hospital Social Service,’ describes 
the attempt of the Convalescent Home for Hebrew Children, at Rockaway 
Beach, Long Island, to improve the condition of “chronic” malnourished 
children by teaching them to help themselves. 


Classifying the causes of malnutrition, under physical defects, lack of 
home control, overfatigue and strain, faulty habits and insufficient food, 
improper food, the writer states that all of these causes, with the exception 
of the first, center largely about improper training in the home, and that is 
the very reason why malnutrition in children is so difficult to treat. 

While a gain in weight is an important index of success in treating 
malnourished children, the writer points out that it is not the sole index, 
and the ability of malnourished children to take care of themselves is of 
more final import than a gain in weight, for with self-help come other de- 
sirable qualities which contribute to mental and physical health, and these 
habits of self-help the child will carry on to and through adult life. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


De l’Organisation des Consultations prénatales et de nourrissons et de 
la Surveillance des Enfants placés en nourrice par Marie-Thérése Nisot, and 

Répertoire Bibliographique sur le Protection de la Mére et de la Future 
Mére—Association Internationale de la Protection de l’Enfance, 67, Avenue 
de la Toison d’Or, Bruxelles, Belgium. 


The Newer Knowledge of Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever and Its Hos- 
pital Practice and in Community Immunization, Kinloch, J. P. Smith, J., 
and Taylor, J. S., Jour, Hyg., 1927, xxvi, 327. 

This contribution is based upon active immunization work carried out 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, during the past two years among in and out patients 
of the City Fever Hospital, its staff, among school children, and in city 
dwellers generally. 


The authors pay graceful tribute to the work of the American investi- 
gators, Drs. Dick and Dick and Dr. Dochez, regarding it as of fundamental 
importance. Their experience as a whole tallies with that of Park, Zing- 
her and other American clinical observers in reference to the great good 
which follows active immunization campaigns in child communities against 
diphtheria and scarlet fever. 


Their paper is quite lengthy but most complete and is divided into eight 
main heads which in part can be only briefly touched upon in this review. 


Part V. Combined Prophylactic Injections—In community cam- 
paigns much difficulty is encountered in carrying out two separate series 
of immunixation injections, one against diphtheria and the other against 
scarlet fever. To obviate this, the authors made up a mixture of strepto- 
coccus toxin and diphtheria toxoid-antitoxin, so that it contained per cc. 
in three different combinations, 500, 1,000, and 3,000 skin-test doses of strep- 
tococcus toxin with 0.8 cc. toxoid-antitoxin. Used on 1,305 children of 
school age, 70-80 per cent were doubly immunized by one series of injec- 
tions of these three strengths. This is a striking contribution, although 
not novel, and should commend itself to civic health authorities interested 
in anti-diphtheria and anti-scarlet fever campaigns. 


Other interesting items appear in the paper, but the reader is referred 
to the original source for these. (Abstracts of Current Public Health Lit- 
erature, Department of Health, Canada, November, 1927). 


Place-in-Family as a Factor in Disease, by Still, G.F., M.D., Camb., 
pages 795 and 800, The Lancet, October 15, 1927. 

“Prof. Karl Pearson in 1914 published a lecture on The Handicapping 
of the First-Born, embodying statistics collected by himself and others with 
regard to various affections, mainly as indirect support for his earlier con- 
tention that the elder-born were specially liable to tuberculosis, insanity, 
and criminality. His point of view was chiefly the sociological and eugenic. 
The observations which will be considered in these lectures were made 
quite independently and indeed were almost completed before I was aware 
of Prof. Karl Pearson’s interesting papers, and they were made from a 
different standpoint. 

Conclusions : To sum up, statistical evidence seems to show that place- 
in-family is a factor in the causation of disease; and that a first pregnancy 
carries with it more risk than a later pregnancy of certain affectations in 
the offspring which are due to perversion of development, and so far as can 
be judged from the variety of the developmental anomalies in which this 
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influence of place-in-family has been traced it may probably be stated more 
generally that there is a special liability in the first pregnancy to the pro- 
duction of congenital abnormalities. 


It is pointed out that these conclusions are not without some practical 
bearing. It is no small thing if we can give comfort and hope to the 
mother and father who are faced with disaster in their first-born, in the 
shape of some congenital abnormality of mind or body. They are apt to 
imagine that this is due to some fault or failing which will mar the rest 
of their married life by likelihood of repetition of disaster if they have 
further children. It is something to be able to tell them that primogeni- 
ture itself is a large factor, possibly the only factor in the production of 
their misfortune, and that it is therefore highly improbable that any sub- 
sequent child will suffer from any congenital anomaly, as indeed experi- 
ence shows, for the repetition of congenital anomalies in a family, though 
by no means unknown, is very exceptional.”—(Abstracts of Current Public 
Health Literature, Department of Health, Canada, December, 1927). 


The Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in the Child’s Chest, by Dunham, Ken- 
non, M.D., page 1414, the Jr. of the American Medical Association, October 
22, 1927. 


“T recommend that in practice we aim to make a diagnosis of a ‘poten- 
tially tuberculous child’ rather than a ‘tuberculous lung’; that we encourage 
our nurses to find such cases by their history of exposure, their underweight 
and undernourishment, and that when found, their family be taught the 
necessity of starting treatment promptly and energetically. 


“The nurse can select the case, but only an able, farsighted and de- 
voted physician can force the family to provide complete bed rest, adequate 


nourishment and open air, and further to allow the physician to remove all 
infection and correct all deformities. It is most difficult to have the treat- 
ment continued until the child’s condition is far above normal. 


“If my recommendation is followed, some children who did not have 
tuberculosis will have been treated, but all of them will have been pre- 
vented from the probability of developing tuberculosis, and tuberculous 
infection will have been arrested in most of them.”—(Abstracts of Current 
Public Health Literature, Department of Health, Canada, December, 1927). 


Probation in Europe, by T. W. Trought, B.A., J.P., President of the 
National Association of Probation Officers (Great Britain). Basil Black- 
well, Oxford, 1927, 255 pp. 


Facts obtained by the questionnaire method from the Ministers of 
Justice and Ministers of Social Work of 29 European countries, together 
with supplementary information from other sources, have been compiled 
in this volume to show the extent to which probation is used as a judicial 
method of dealing with lawbreakers in Europe. Allowing for a wide dif- 
ference in definition, 19, or roughly two-thirds, of the European countries 
reported probation systems. The author thinks it probable that two other 
countries from which conclusive evidence was not received should be in- 
cluded in the number. The book contains much material with regard to 
the laws of the different countries and methods of administration, and a 
bibliography on probation, classified by countries.—(Child Welfare News 
Summary, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., U. S. A., December 3, 1927). 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE. 


Free to Members. Extra copies on request. 


The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 

British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 

Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 19238. 
Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 

The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 

A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 


Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards of Place- 
ment, and a Model Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 


A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 1924. 

The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 

Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 

Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 

The Social Significance of Child Labour in Agriculture and Industry, 1924. 
A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 


Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile Immigration Problem of Canada. 
1924, together with the Immigrant Children’s Protection Act of Ontario, 1934. 


Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2—A Summary of Representative Canadian 
Opinion, the British Government’s Oversea Settlement Committee Report 
— Recent Progressive Developments in the Canadian Government Policy, 
1 i 


No. 16. Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care, 1925. 


No. 17. The Juvenile Court in Canada—Origin, Underlying Principles, Governing 
Legislation and Practice, 1925. 


No. 18. The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 

No. 19. The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30. 

No. 20. Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1920-25. 

No. A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare Problems, 1927. (A Short Classi- 
fied Bibliography.) 

No. 22. The Legal Status of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child in the Province 
of Quebec, 1926. 

*No. 23. Teaching International Relationship (to children). 

No. 24. The ‘‘White List’ of Motion Pictures Children Will Like. 

No. 25. Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Work. 

No. 26. ee 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Welfare Legislation, — 


No. 27. Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabilitation, Legislation, 1926. 
No. 28. Child-Placing (Six Papers), 1926. 
No. 29. Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 


No. 29a. Action Necessary by the Nine Provinces of Canada for Canada’s Adherence 
to the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 


No. 30. Study Outlines of Some Child Welfare Problems in the Canadian Field, 1927. 
No. 31. The Story of The Curlytails, 1927. (In English and French). 
No. 32. What is Malnutrition? 

No. 33. The Home Training of the Blind Child. 

No. 34. The Juvenile Court, I. in Law; II. in Action. 

Special Publications. (Available in quantities.) 

Charts (Wall size). (Free). 

Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian Cities. 

Why Our Babies Die. 

Is Your District Safe for Babies? 

Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy. 


Posters (at cost)—No. 1 ‘‘The Gay Adventurers,’’ Health Poster. No. 2 ‘The Protec- 
tion of the Child.’’ No. 3 “Every Canadian’s Heritage.’””’ No. 4 ‘“Baby’s Stomach 
is Very Small.’’ No. 5 ‘“‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health?”’ 


Pre-Natal Letters (In English and French).—A series of nine letters, giving Pre- 
Natal Help and Advice. (Free). 


eT ee Patterns, and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At 
cost). 


Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet, from birth to school 
age. (At cost). 


Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc. (at cost). 
Record Forms— 
(1) Child’s History. 
(2) Family History. 
For the use of Children’s Agencies, Institutions etc. (At cost). 


Quarterly—Canadian Child Welfare News—issued regularly on the 15th of February, 
May, August, November. 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
*Supply exhausted. 








Canadian Council on Child CHelfare 


408 PLAZA BLDG. OTTAWA, CANADA 


Founded In Ottawa, In 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare 
Workers, convened by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 


OBJECTS: 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart. 
ment of Health, and otherwise, the general aims of the Council: 
(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of 
each year. 
(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child 
in Industry, Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, 
The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child. 
(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the 
‘ Federal Department of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 
(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as 
may be recommended from time to time by the Executive or any sub-committee thereof. 
2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP: 


The membership shall be of two groups, Institutional and individual. 

(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group 
having the progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their 
program, articles of incorporation, or other statement of incorporation. 

(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged 
In Child Welfare work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, 
under any government in Canada or not. 

(3) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings 
of the Council. 


FEES: 


1. National Organizations, Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 

2. Provincial Organizations, Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 

8. Municipal Organizations, Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives:1. 

4. Individual Members, Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 

In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped, 
according to their registration with the Treasurer. 

Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and 
such othe gublications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE, 1926-27. 











Past President— 

Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, Man. 
President— 

Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 
Vice-Presidents— 

Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 

Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 


Treasurer— : 
Mme Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que, 


Executive Secretary— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, 


Ont. 
French Speaking Section— 
Chairman, Mme P. E. Marchand, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 
Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. A. Grant Fleming, .... ... 


Montreal, P.Q. 
The Child in Industry— 
Chairman, Dr. E. B. Wyman, 
couver, B.C. 
Education— 
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